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—  The   grandmother   dies     unbelieving     and     unfor- 
giving. 

Cooper  seemed  surprised  at  seeing  Dillon 
and  Phoebe  enter  the  cavern.  Nevertheless, 
sitting  in  the  corner  upon  a  fresh  truss  of 
straw,  he  observed  a  moody  silence,  whilst  the 
old  woman  smoked  her  pipe  close  beside  him, 
and  hailed  the  entrance  of  her  grand-daughter 
and  of  her  son's  guest  with  a  half  suppressed 
scream  of  astonishment.  It  hissed  through  her 
attenuated  throat,  partly  obstructed  by  phlegm 
and  tobacco  smoke,  with  that  sort  of  whistling 
rattle  which  escapes  with  the  last  breath  of  a 
strangled  whelp.  It  was  clear  that  Cooper 
ha^-ing  related  to  her  the  whole  affair  of  the 
water,  she  had  come  to  the  humane  conclusion, 
that  her  grand-daughter  and  Dillon  were 
dro\%Tied,  which  will  sufficiently  account  for 
her  surprise    when   they  appeared   before   her 
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unscathed,  and  most  provokingly  "  sound  in 
wind  and  limb/^  The  old  savage  seemed  to 
entertain  almost  as  strong  an  antij^athy  to 
Phoebe  as  to  Dillon,  for  no  accountable  reason 
save  that  she  was  utterly  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

"  So  then  thour't  not  a  feast  for  eels  yet," 
said  the  gipsy  grandmother,  addressing  our 
hero.  '  He  that's  bom  to  be  hanged  wiU  never 
be  drowned,'  is  a  fair  saying  and  a  true.  I  wish 
the  devil  knew  how  to  do  his  work  better  than 
to  let  such  a  fair  subject  for  brimstone  as  thou 
art,  escape  from  his  gripe  when  he  had  thee 
danghng  by  a  hair  over  the  smoke  of  his  own 
pit.  Thou  art  too  stubborn  a  cur  to  die  nobly. 
Thou'lt  never  yield  thy  life  until  'tis  no  longer 
worth  the  having."  , 

Our  hero  paid  no  attention  to  this  impotent 
raving,  but  addressing  Cooper,  told  him  that 
he  should  lodge  an    information    ag^nst   him 
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for  attempting  the  life  of  Phoebe  Burrows. — 
The  gipsy  grinned  defiance,  but  still  maintained 
a  dogged  silence.  His  aged  defender,  however, 
again  took  up  the  burden  of  her  old  song,  and 
continued  her  abuse  ^s^ith  such  earnestness, 
that  she  at  length  fell  back  upon  the  straw  ex- 
hausted. Cooper,  no  longer  able  to  contain 
his  wrath,  which  had  only  grown  the  more 
vehement  under  his  struggles  to  suppress  it, 
rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and  approaching 
Dillon  with  a  threatening  air  and  flushed 
cheeks,  bade  him  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  quit 
the  cavern.  His  rival,  who  knew  not  what 
fear  was  under  any  circumstances,  was  so  little 
excited  by  the  gipsy's  swaggering  phrase  and 
bearing,  that  he  answered  with  a  deliberate 
quietness  which  at  once  attested  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose — 

"  Cooper  !   take  heed  how  you  dare  to  com- 
mand my  absence  from  a  place  to  which  I  have 
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more  than  purchased  my  right.  Don't  think 
that  the  waters  have  so  far  stifled  my  reso- 
lution, that  I  shall  hesitate  to  strike  the  ruffian 
to  the  earth,  who,  after  he  has  attempted  the 
life  of  an  innocent  girl,  dares  to  look  at  me  with 
an  eye  of  menace.'^ 

Cooper  was  abashed  ;  he  partook  of  the 
cowardice  of  his  race,  and  retired  in  sullen  con- 
fusion. 

"  Dastard  !"  shrieked  the  old  woman,  having 
again  recovered  her  power  of  vituperation,  and 
turning  towards  him  her  black  deep-seated  eyes, 
whilst  her  tawny  cheeks  were  pursed  up  into  a 
thousand  frightful  puckers — 'Mastard  !  dost 
fear  a  sleek  fresh-coloured  whelp  like  him  ? 
Why  a  woman's  sinews  are  enough  to  level 
him  with  the  earth,  which  he  thinks  it  a  fine 
thing  to  spurn.  See  what  an  old  arm  c%n  do 
—  then  cast  the  slough  of  thy  manhood,  and 
take  to  a  petticoat.'' 
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Saying  this,  she  rose  hastily,  but  over- 
balancing herself  by  the  energy  of  her  sudden 
exertion,  she  again  fell  back  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  exhaustion.  Cooper,  excited  by  the 
taunt  of  the  aged  gipsy,  and  impelled  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  uncontrollable  rage,  sprang 
from  his  straw,  and  was  in  an  instant  at  Dil- 
lon's side.  He  raised  his  arm  and  made  a 
blow  with  all  his  strength  at  the  liead  of 
his  rival,  who,  starting  actively  backward, 
avoided  the  intended  visitation,  and  collecting 
his  whole  force,  struck  his  adversary  on  his 
temple,  and  prostrated  him  upon  the  earth 
senseless.  He  then  dragged  him  out  of  the 
cavern,  and  cast  him  from  the  threshold  into 
the  chalk- pit,  like  a  piece  of  worthless  carrion. 
During  this  scene  poor  Phoebe  looked  on  in 
silent  agony ;  but  when  she  beheld  Cooper 
prostrate  and  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  her 
woman's   compassion   was   roused ; — she    im- 
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plored  Dillon  to  quit  the  cavern,  and  leave  her 
to  restore  him.  The  moment  she  saw  him  in  a 
condition  of  utter  helplessness,  she  forgot  the 
recent  injury  he  had  done  her  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  released  from  the  strong  grasp  of  his 
rival,  than  she  raised  his  head,  rubbed  his 
temples,  and  in  a  short  time  brought  him 
to  his  senses. 

When  the  grandmother  perceived  the  sad 
issue  to  which  her  taunt  had  led,  and  observed 
Dillon  dragging  her  favourite  from  the  vault, 
she  arose  with  some  difficulty,  her  whole  frame 
convulsed  with  emotion,  her  palsied  head 
oscillating  with  the  horrid  agitation  of  a  gal- 
vanised body  after  death,  her  matted  hair 
sticking  to  her  cheeks,  and  reeling  towards  the 
object  of  her  mahgnant  hate,  who  had  by  this 
time  re-entered  the  cavern,  she  fixed  her  thin 
grimy  fingers  upon  his  shoulders,  and  looking 
in  his  face  with  an  intense,  and  malignant  stare, 
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uttered,  in  a  deep  husky  whisper — "  This  is 
what  comes  of  harbouring  a  snake,  instead  of 
scotching  the  treacherous  reptile  and  casting  it 
upon  a  dunghill,  to  die  by  stages  as  the  moon 
grows  and  fills  her  niggard  lamp  in  the  wintery 
heavens.  There's  a  reward  for  thee  yet,  though 
thou  thinkest  this  thy  hour  of  triumph.  I 
know  no  curse  bitter  enough  for  thee;  but 
this  I  know,  that  could  I  be  thy  tormenter  in 
hell,  Pd  gladly  suffer  its  tortures  as  long  as 
eternit)'  shall  last,  to  hear  thee  howl  under  my 
inflictions  for  the  same  season." 

Dillon  smiled  at  the  ferocious  malice  still 
cherished  by  this  miserable  woman,  in  the 
impotence  of  age  and  on  the  ver}'  confines  of 
that  eternity,  of  which  she  seemed  to  speak  in 
terms  that  expressed  no  very  agreeable  antici- 
pations ;  and  having  gently  laid  her  upon  the 
truss  of  straw  on  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
turned  to  quit  the   cavern,  when  he  perceived 
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Cooper  approaching  armed  with  a  knife^  and 
his    hand    raised  ready   to  strike    him    with 
this  weapon  of  death.     Phoebe   percei^'ing  his 
horrible  intent,   sprang    suddenly  before   him 
just   as  his  arm   descended,   and  received  the 
stroke  on  her  shoulder.     Fortunately  the  knife 
struck  upon  the  bone,  and  glanced  off  -^-ithout 
doing  further  mischief  than  inflicting  a   slight 
flesh    wound,    from   which    indeed    the  blood 
copiously  flowed.     Cooper,  imagining  that  he 
had    seriously    wounded   her,    made   a  speedy 
retreat.     Our  hero  soon  staunched  the  blood  ; 
but  his  attention  was  shortly  after  called  to  a 
more  fatal  event.    When  Phoebe^s  grandmother 
imprecated  the  last  curse  upon  him,  nature  made 
all  but  her  final  efi'ort.     The  wretched  creature 
had  been  faihng   for   some  time  past,   and  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  saw  her  that  the  period 
of  her  miserable  probation  was   well  nigh  ter- 
minated.    She  had  not  hitherto  appeared   con- 
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scious  of  this,  or  if  she  was,  it  abated  not  the 
shghtest  degree  that  innate  maUgnity  of  tem- 
perament which  characterised  her  whole  life. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebe's  wound  been  dressed 
when  Burrows  and  his  wife  entered  the  cavern. 
They  had  been  gathering  fuel  on  the  common, 
and  returned  just  in  time  to  witness  their 
parent's  decease. 

"  Children  !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in 
the  same  hoarse  whisper  as  before,  "  the  hand 
of  death  is  upon  me  ;  in  a  few  liours  I  shall  be 
nothing — dross — dross — this  old  body  will  l}e 
dunghill  carrion.  Ha  !  'tis  a  bitter  thing  to 
die — to  become  a  clod — to  be  loathed.  Oh  !  I 
would  live — I  would  live.  Save  me,  boy — let 
me  not  die — 'tis  a  hearty  struggle,  but  I  would 
master  it.  Give  me  air — breath — life  ; — aye, 
'tis  a  vain  expectation.  It  baffles  me — there — 
there,  raise  me  !" 

She  gasped,  and   her  expressions  of  horror 
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were  dreadful.  No  words  can  so  truly  depict 
her  feelings,  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  exquisite 
passages — 

Oh  !  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 

To  lie  in  cold  oblivion  and  to  rot. 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  dilated  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  : 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 

Imagine,  howling !  tis  too  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  lothed  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise  ^ 

To  what  w^e  fear  of  death. 

It  was  awful  to  see  the  impression  produced 
upon  Burrows  and  his  wife,  at  the  sight  of 
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the  dying  gipsy.  The  shock  seemed  to  come 
upon  them  with  a  suddenness  and  surprise,  as 
if  they  had  never  calculated  upon  such  an 
event. 

They  both  sobbed  and  bellowed  by  turns, 
the  wife  tore  her  hair,  and  the  husband  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  exhibiting  every 
expression  of  ungovernable  grief,  and  occa- 
sionally gi^^ng  utterance  to  horrible  blasphe- 
mies. Phoebe  lieaved  an  occasional  sigh, 
and  though  her  affections  had  never  l^een 
deeply  engaged  by  the  dying  sinner  before  her, 
still  the  tears  stole  silently  down  her  cheek, 
as  she  witnessed  the  death- throes  of  one  so 
unwilling  to  quit  a  world,  which  had  been  to 
her  one  of  rigorous  privation,  and  heard  the 
fearful  declarations  of  despair  which  occasion- 
ally burst  from  her  thin  discoloured  lips,  as  a 
sudden  thought  of  futurity  awakened  her 
energies  to   desperate  but   transient  exertion. 
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Dillon  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  expiring  gipsy, 
and  began  to  pray  for  her  departing  soul,  with 
an  earnestness  worthy  of  a  better  christian. 
Even  at  this  hour  of  her  extremity,  she  fixed 
on  him  a  look  of  withering  hate,  and  with  a 
faint  guttural  howl,  muttered  a  malediction 
upon  him.  He,  however,  continued  on  his 
knees ;  Phoebe  knelt  by  him ;  and  both  of- 
fered up  a  prayer  for  the  dpng  delinquent, 
while  the  whole  family  united  in  one  wild  wail, 
manifesting  every  symptom  of  extravagant 
sorrow.  It  was  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken 
reflection  in  the  most  thoughtless  heart.  The 
Supralapsarian  had  never  witnessed  anything 
so  a\^^ul ;  the  death  of  his  late  guardian 
Miss  Biddy  Mackinnon,  he  did  not  see,  b^ing 
absent  when  she  was  at  her  immediate  extre- 
mity, and  even  that,  sad  as  it  proved  to  be, 
did  not  present  features  near  so  appalling  as 
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were  exhibited  in  the  demise  of  the  gipsy 
grandmother. — It  was  a  lesson  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  although  our  hero,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  hopeless  wretch  before  him,  thought 
upon  his  own  election,  placing  it  in  contrast 
with  her  probable  reprobation,  yet  the  spi- 
ritual security  did  not  so  far  stifle  the  animal 
sympathy  as  to  render  him  callous  to  those 
fearful  emotions,  which  scenes  like  that  we 
are  describing  seldom  fail  to  arouse.  The  old 
woman  was  by  this  time  in  the  immediate 
agonies  of  dissolution.  She  lay  upon  her 
back,  her  eyes  upturned  and  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  every  now  and  then  rolling  in  their  sockets, 
as  if  each  would  behold  in  the  other,  the 
expression  of  horror  but  too  obvious  in 
both.  When  her  tongue  moved,  it  was  only 
to  express  in  almost  inarticulate  whispers, 
the  dread  of  that  annihilation   in  which   the 
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creed  of  her  tribe  had  taught  her  the  bright  spi- 
rit which  had  once  animated  her  body,  should 
be  involved ;  and  there  was  so  fierce  a  struggle 
within  her  against  the  agonising  thought,  that 
the  light  of  her  brief  but  vigorous  existence — 
and  long  by  comparison,  with  the  general 
term  of  human  life  —  should  be  eternally 
quenched,  as  to  work  every  muscle  of  her 
squalid  frame  into  quick  short  spasms,  which 
made  her  last  struggles  a  terrible  lesson  to 
those  who  w^itnessed  in  her  the  appalling 
triumph  of  death.  He  did  not,  however,  hover 
over  and  fan  her  with  his  wings,  whilst  her 
soul  exhaled  with  the  expirations  of  a  holy 
hope,  and  was  released  gently  from  its  prison, 
like  a  bright  meteor  from  the  dull  earth,  to  ^ar 
into  those  realms  that  have  no  bounds,  where 
it  can  never  be  extinguished ;  but  he  stood 
over  her  with  the  grim  triumph  of  a  demon, 
tore  her  spirit  from  its  incumbrance  of  flesh 
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with  a  rough  arm  of  vengeance,  and  dismissed 
it  into  the  dark  and  howhng  wilderness,  where 
despair  exhibits  no  hght  to  direct  its  wander- 
ings amid  boundless  and  everlasting  darkness. 

In  spite  of  her  uniform  unkindness  to  him, 
Dillon  watched  by  the  old  woman's  side,  and 
offered  to  administer  the  different  cordials 
which  Phoebe  had  prepared  ;  but  to  the  very 
last  his  kind  offices  were  rejected  with  a  bit- 
terness not  to  be  described.  She  shrank  from 
him  with  so  fierce  a  loathing,  that  whenever  he 
approached  her,  the  spasms  came  on  with 
increased  severity,  and  lie  at  length  retired  to 
a  corner  of  the  cavern,  that  lie  might  avoid 
adding  to  the  pangs  of  her  departure.  Her 
son  and  daughter-in-law  were  so  occupied  by 
the  noisy  expressions  of  their  grief,  that  they 
made  no  efforts  to  render  her  the  necessary 
assistance,  which  now  devolved  upon   Phoebe, 
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whose  gentle  attentions  she  rather  appeared  to 
endure  than  to  desire.  The  spasms  at  length 
became  more  frequent  and  severe ;  every  fibre 
of  her  body  was  convulsed,  and  her  tongue 
fixed  so  firmly  against  her  jaw,  that  utterance 
was  impossible — while  her  teeth  clenched  au- 
dibly, her  throat  swelled  and  blackened  with 
her  desperate  agony,  she  made  a  sudden  spring, 
raised  herself  from  her  straw,  started  vigo- 
rously to  her  feet,  and  fell  forward  dead 
without  a  groan. 

For  a  moment  the  son  and  his  wife  seemed 
stunned,  as  if  the  shock  had  come  upon  them 
like  a  thunderstroke.  They  gazed  at  the 
corpse,  and  then  at  each  other  with  an  ex- 
pression of  distracted  amazement  without 
uttering  a  word.  At  length.  Burrows  turned 
the  body,  and  looking  at  it  for  a  moment 
with  an  air   of  bewildered  astonishment,  ex- 
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claimed,  "  She's  dead — poor  soul,  she's  dead, 
and  wliat  shall  we  do?"*  The  howlings  of 
the  bereaved  family  were  now  redoubled,  and 
were  only  quieted  by  Burrows  and  his  wife 
steeping    their    senses    in     that    forgetfulness 

•  The  gipsies  do  not  believe  in  the  soul's  immortality, 
as  an  instance  related  by  Toppeltin  will  serve  to  show. 
"  One  of  the  more  civilized  gipsies  in  Transylvania  took 
the  resolution  of  sending  his  son  to  school :  leave  being 
obtained  from  the  government,  the  lad  was  admitted,  and 
was  going  on  very  well  under  his  teacher's  hands.  The 
boy  died,  whereupon  the  relations  applied  immediately  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  clergy  for  permission  to  give  him 
Christian  burial,  he  being  a  student  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  On  this  occasion  the  priest  asked  whether  they 
believed  the  deceased  should  rise  again  at  the  last  day. 
'  Strange  idea,'  they  answered,  'to  believe  that  a  carcass, 
a  lifeless  corpse,  should  be  re-animated,  and  rise  again. 
In  our  opinion  it  would  be  no  more  likely  to  happen  to 
him,  than  to  the  horse  we  flayed  a  few  days  ago.'  " 
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which  is  sure  to  succeed  upon  repeated  pota- 
tions of  brandy  or  hollands,  however  adulte- 
rated. The  body  was  left  to  stiffen  upon 
the  straw  where  the  soul  had  quitted  it,  whilst 
a  scene  of  disgusting  brutality  took  place  in 
the  chamber  of  death. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Preliminaries  to  a  funeral — Cooper's  raalice — Burrows 
throws  cold  water  upon  it — A  beautiful  May  morning 
— Tlie  grave  dug — Burrows  sentimental,  something  like 
the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet — Shown  that  although  a 
great  brute  he  might  be  a  greater — An  epitaph  in  two 
pithy  lines — Our  hero  takes  leave  of  the  gipsy — Starts 
for  London — Meets  his  brother — Resolves  to  relinquish 
law-breaking,  excepting  the  trifling  infractions  of  de- 
frauding the  revenue — Makes  up  his  mind  to  turn 
smuggler  but  keeps  his  secret. 

Early  in   the  evening,  Dillon   quitted   the 
cavern,  and  Phoebe  retired  to  the  inner  apart- 
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ment,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  sleep, 
whilst  George  Cooper  joined  with  heartless 
apathy  in  the  unnatural  mode  of  drowning 
sorrow  resorted  to  by  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased and  his  wife.  He  had  looked  on 
\v'ith  perfect  indifference  during  the  death 
struggles  of  the  miserable  old  gipsy,  who  had 
always  treated  him  with  a  kindness  and  consi- 
deration, which  she  sometimes  almost  seemed 
to  consider  a  reproach  upon  her  uncompro- 
mising temper,  and  the  inflexible  rigidity  of 
her  nature.  While  the  spirit  circulated, 
Cooper  continued  to  hint  the  darkest  false- 
hoods against  his  rival,  and  when  he  saw  that 
the  passions  of  Burrows  were  in  a  state  to 
be  inflamed,  he  told  the  whole  of  the  morn^ 
ing's  occurrences  with  many  mahgnant  exag- 
gerations. Being  excited  at  once  by  the 
brandy  and  the  theme,  he  painted  our  hero 
in  colours  that  would  have  desrraded  a  demon. 
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and  signalized  his  malice,  by  uttering,  with 
deadly  imprecations,  a  deep  hoarse  vow  of 
vengeance.  Burrows,  who  had  for  some  time 
felt  the  advantages  of  the  Fellow  Commoner's 
acquaintance,  startled  from  his  chair,  and  gave 
Cooper  the  lie.  The  latter  having  his  passions 
sufficiently  under  controul,  and  not  finding  it 
convenient  to  provoke  a  dispute  where  it  was 
his  interest  to  keep  on  friendly  terms,  soothed 
his  enraged  host  by  a  ready  admission  that 
he  had  wronged  his  friend,  and  thus  peace 
was  restored.  But  the  malice  of  Cooper  only 
rankled  the  fiercer  in  proportion  as  he  denied 
it  vent,  and  his  resolutions  of  revenge  were 
the  more  confirmed  by  opposition. 

Burrows  entertained  no  particular  regard 
for  Cooper,  even  though  he  had  consented  to 
his  becoming  the  husband  of  Phoebe,  as  the 
young  profligate  was  not  possessed  of  those 
qualities  which   had  so  strongly   prepossessed 
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him  in  favour  of  Dillon,  who  had  not  only 
shown  great  dexterity  in  certain  arts  respected 
by  Burrows  above  all  others,  but  had  like- 
wise frequently  helped  to  put  small  sums  of 
money  into  his  pocket, — a  prodigious  merit  in 
the  estimation  of  the  nomadic  tinker. 
It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning : 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  her  dressing 
Hill  and  dale  do  boast  her  blessing.* 

Our  hero,  with  the  earliest  ascent  of  the  sun, 
hastened  to  the  chalk-pit.  Here  he  found 
Burrows  already  risen  digging  a  grave  in  the 
centre  of  the  cavern.  The  corpse  ghastly  in 
death,  and  still  more  ghastly  from  the  smoke 

*   Milton's  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
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and  tobacco  fumes  with  which  it  had  been 
bronzed  during  the  nighty  was  extended  in 
rags  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  survivers 
had  laid  it  after  the  spirit  had  quitted  it.  The 
gipsy  mother  scarcely  recovered  from  her  unna- 
tural debauch,  was  boiling  a  kettle,  into 
which  she  had  just  thrown  some  salt  and 
potatoes,  in  order  to  still  the  cries  of  the  seve- 
ral hungry  claimants  around  her,  who  were 
screaming  with  rage  because  their  breakfast  had 
been  delayed  at  least  half  an  hour  beyond  the 
usual  time.  Cooper  had  quitted  the  miserable 
chaml)er  of  death  on  the  night  preceding,  and 
had  not  returned. 

Phoebe  had  strolled  into  the  fields,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  objects  as  disgusting  as  they 
were  melancholy,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  air 
than  the  fetid,  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  gipsy 
tenement.  Burrows  pursued  his  labour  witli 
an  energy  altogether  unusual,  welcoming  Dillon 
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as  he  entered  with  a  cloudy  smile,  and  bewail- 
ing the  miserable  fate  of  the  old  damsel,  as  he 
invariably  called  his  mother,  who,  he  said,  had 
quitted  life  to  be  a  mere  lump  of  offal ;  "  but 
here,"  said  he,  striking  his  spade  into  the  chalk 
with  all  his  force, "  here  she'll  be  secure  from  the 
worms  however  ;  there's  nothing  like  your  chalk 
for  keeping  dead  flesh  sweet  and  clean  :" — then 
he  broke  out  into  a  wild  lamentation,  so  loud 
and  bitter,  that  his  guest  was  astonished  to  see 
the  strange  mixture  of  acute  feeling,  and  coarse 
levity,  which  marked  every  reference   he  made 
to  the  death  of  his  parent.     Here  was  one  of 
those  strange  anomalies  in  nature  which  will 
ever  baffle  the  speculations  of  philosophy.      In 
the  heart  of  this  man,  encased  in  a  crust  of  th4 
grossest  animal  selfishness,  without  a  sympathy 
for   human   kind,   obdurate,   unrelenting,   and 
ferocious,  scorning   all  obligation,    social,  civil 
and  moral,  steeped  and  saturated  to  the  very 

VOL.    II.  C 
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core  with  the  overflowing  of  every  base  and 
bitter  passion — in  the  heart  of  this  man  glowed 
one  httle  spark  that  raised  it  above  the  brute 
level  to  which  its  vile  quaUties  had  depressed  it, 
and  that  was  the  bright,  glowing  spark  of  filial 
affection. 

The  pit  was  at  length  hollowed  to  the  depth 
of  five  feet,  and  cut  just  long  and  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  corpse.  The  mode  of  sepulture 
was  simple  and  summary.  Phoebe  having  re- 
turned, the  whole  family  crowded  round  the 
grave  witli  eager  curiosity ;  Burrows  and  his 
wife  raised  the  corpse,  the  one  by  the  head, 
the  other  by  the  feet,  and  dropped  it  into  tlue 
pit  without  uttering  a  word.  No  prayer  was 
breathed  ; — no  silent  aspiration  went  up  to 
Heaven  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul. 
The  body  was  buried  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  but 
that  it  was  inhumed  in  chalk,  and  with  the 
alteration  of  the  name,  nothing  could  be  a  more 
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appropriate  epitaph  for  the  deceased  gipsy,  than 
that  written  by  Milton  upon  the  university 
carrier : — 

Here  lies  old  Burrows,  death  has  broke  her  girt, 
And  here,  alas,  hath  laid  her  in  the  dirt.* 

The  hole  was  filled  up  as  soon  as  the  corpse 
had  been  deposited  within  it,  and  that  very 
afternoon  the  whole  family  quitted  their  winter 
abode,  never  again  to  return  to  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded   towards    London.      Our    hero    took 

*  "  As  the  preparations  for  death  are  generally  regulated 
according  to  a  person's  notion  of  religion  ;  so  a  gipsy, 
who  neither  knows  nor  believes  anything  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  rewards  and  punishments 
beyond  this  life,  for  the  most  part  dies  like  a  beast,  igno- 
rant o^  himself  and  of  his  Creator,  as  well  as  utterly  in- 
capable of  forming  any  opinion  about  a  higher  destina- 
tion."—  Grellman. 

c  2 
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leave  of  them  and  of  Phoebe,  determined  to  see 
her  no  more.  In  spite  of  his  love  for  her,  she 
had  refused  him,  and  his  pride  revolted 
against  making  any  future  advances  that 
might  expose  him  to  the  chance  of  a  similar 
repulse. 

The  Fellow  Commoner  started  for  London 
without  any  very  defined  notion  with  respect 
to  his  future  plans  of  life.  His  intercourse 
with  Phoebe  Burrows  had  produced  a  consider- 
able change  in  his  sentiments  as  to  the  natural 
right,  even  of  one  of  the  predestinated,  to  rob. 
She  had  frequently  insisted,  not  only  upon  the 
illegality  and  social  enormity  of  thieving,  but 
upon  the  spiritual  defalcation  which  it  would 
not  fail  to  induce,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
a  short  sentence  of  only  four  words  in  the  De- 
calogue, which  he  had  taught  her  to  read,  con- 
taining a  very  significant  prohibition  against 
stealing.     He  had  amassed  sufficient  money  to 
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put  him  in  a  more  honest  way  of  increasing 
his  stocky  and  after  balancing  many  plans  in 
his  mind  he  determined,  as  the  most  profitable 
investment  of  his  httle  capital,  to  repair  to  the 
coast,  purchase  a  small  vessel,  and  add  to  his 
store  by  the  more  honourable  occupation  of 
defrauding  the  revenue. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  soon  discovered 
that  his  brother  still  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  master,  an  opulent  merchant,  and  had  been 
advanced  to  the  situation  of  clerk  in  his  count- 
ing-house, with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  Dillon  was  some  weeks  in 
town  before  he  ventured  to  acquaint  Swithun 
with  the  place  of  his  temporary  abode,  which 
was  in  respectable  lodgings  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  as  he  was  well  aware  that  the  latter  had 
been  long  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  life,  and 
naturally  feared,  therefore,  that  he  would  en- 
counter him  with  severe  reproaches.  The  extent 
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to  which  he  had  carried  his  depredations  was 
unknown  to  his  brother,  who  was  nevertheless, 
well  aware  that  the  eldest  son  of  his  mother 
was  anything  but  an  honest  man.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  low  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held,  therefore,  made  our  hero  slow  in  com- 
municating the  place  of  his  abode,  to  the  only 
person  living,  save  Phcebe  Burrows,  towards 
whom  his  heart  in  the  slightest  degree  yearned. 
He  at  length,  however,  made  up  his  mind 
to  write  and  request  his  brother  to  come 
and  see  him,  which  the  latter  did  with  unex- 
pected alacrity.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
mixed  feelings — there  was  a  hesitation  on  the 
one  part  and  a  subdued  affection  on  tlie  other, 
but  to  which  a  few  minutes'  mutual  embarrass- 
ment put  an  end,  and  the  conversation  became 
free  and  cordial.  Swithun  having  gained  his 
entire  self-possession,  alluded,  in  the  gentlest 
terms,  to  the   profligate  life  which   James  had 
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hitherto  thought  fit  to  pursue,  and  ended  by 
assuring  him  that  all  intercourse  must  for  ever 
cease  between  them  in  this  world,  unless  he  could 
see  him  hold  up  his  head  in  society  as  an  honest 
man.  The  Fellow  Commoner,  who  had  been 
long  pondering  upon  the  social  degradation  in 
which  roguery  cannot  fail  to  terminate,  and  not 
relishing  the  thought  of  being  an  outcast  from 
that  society  among  whom  his  brother  was 
eagerly  welcomed,  now  felt  the  less  reluctant  in 
acceding  to  his  wishes,  and  made  a  solemn 
promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath  duly  taken 
on  the  Bible,  that  he  would  never  rob 
again,  under  any  pretence,  or  however  great 
the  inducement.  This  promise  he  religiously 
kept,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  brothers 
was  in  consequence  regular  and  cordial.  Still 
Swithun  could  not  bring  his  elder  twin  into  the 
presence  of  those  friends  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  former  habits ;  James,  therefore,  felt 
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himself  an  outcast,  and  his  spirit  accordingly 
rebelled  against  what  he  considered  such  an 
arbitrary  decision.  He  was  a  marked  and  de- 
graded man.  As  he  could  not  hold  communion 
with  respectable  persons,  his  younger  brother 
only  excepted,  he  came  to  the  resolution  at 
once  to  repair  to  the  coast,  and  turn  smuggler, 
holding  that  there  was  no  moral  offence  in  re- 
fusing to  pay  a  duty  to  government  and  trying 
to  traffic  to  the  best  advantage  with  his  own 
means.  He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  the 
conclusion,  admitted  by  every  wise  man  since 
the  flood,  that  man  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
impose  laws  upon  his  fellow  man  which  the 
latter  does  not  feel  it  either  agreeable  or  con- 
venient to  obey.  His  argument  was,  that  man, 
as  a  free  agent,  had  by  nature  the  liberty  of 
doing  just  what  might  happen  to  please  him  ; 
never  for  a  moment  considering  that  it  may 
please  a  person  to  be  a  very  great  rogue^  and  a 
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very  great  nuisance  to  society;  that  conse- 
quently there  is  a  moral  necessity  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  human  laws,  in  order  to  secure 
the  good  from  the  mischievous  machinations  of 
the  bad.  He  did  not  communicate  his  deter- 
mination to  Swithun,  who  was  in  hopes  that 
by  getting  him  into  a  regular  and  honest  em- 
ployment, the  stain  upon  his  character  would 
by  degrees  be  removed,  and  that  he  might 
eventually  be  restored  to  society  after  a  fair  test 
of  his  probity,  confirmed  by  a  trial  of  years. 
These  notions  of  the  honest  Swithun  were 
frustrated  by  an  event  that  nearly  involved  our 
hero  in  that  sort  of  difficulty  which  commonly 
ends  in  a  halter. 


C   5- 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  twins  spend  a  day  at  Barnes,  where  they  eat  their 
dinner — James  not  predestined  to  be  a  game-keeper — 
A  scream  heard  from  an  upper  story — James  Dillon's 
activity — He  runs  up  stairs  without  authority — An 
unexpected  recognition  in  the  second  floor — A  young 
lady  in  jeopardy — Released  by  our  hero  who  half 
stifles  her  assailant,  bears  off  the  lady,  knocks  down 
an  interloper  in  a  dark  passage,  and  escapes  without  a 
scratch — An  apostrophe  upon  cold  iron — Swithun 
visits  the  lady,  and  James  the  police-office — Phoebe  in 
distress — The  reader  is  requested  to  get  on  as  fast  as 
he  can  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  brothers  had  been  spending  the  day  at 
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Barnes  where  they  went  to  meet  the  land 
steward  of  a  nobleman,  to  whom  James  had 
offered  his  services  as  gamekeeper  of  a  manor 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor.  The  meet- 
ing, however,  had  an  unfavourable  termination, 
for  Dillon  was  rejected.  As  they  were  return- 
ing home,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on 
passing  a  house  near  Kensington,  Swithun 
remarked  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  prosecuted  him  for  robbery 
on  the  Bath  road,  for  which  he  had  been 
tried  at  the  Salisbury  assizes  as  before  re- 
lated. While  the  speaker  was  expatiating 
in  ardent  terms  upon  the  beauty  of  the  daugh- 
ter, who  appeared  to  have  made  a  ^^vid 
impression  upon  his  memory,  a  faint  scream 
was  heard  from  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  house.  Our  hero  immediately  sprang  over 
the  fence,  and  darted  forward  to  the  building, 
leaving  his  astonished  and   perplexed   brother 
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in  the  road^  wondering  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  this  untoward  adventure.  The  Fellow  Com- 
moner, by  a  sort  of  professional  instinct,  soon 
discovered  that  an  entrance  had  been  obtained 
into  the  house  through  a  back  window,  the 
shutter  ha\nng  been  perforated  with  a  centre- 
bit,  and  opened  according  to  the  usual  fashion 
of  practised  burglars.  Dillon  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment, but  made  his  way  towards  the  upper  sto- 
ries. He  passed  a  man  in  the  passage,  placed 
there,  no  doubt,  as  a  sentinel,  and  who  took 
him  for  an  accomplice.  Proceeding  up  stairs 
with  a  light  but  quick  step,  he  heard  a  noise 
which  directed  him  to  a  back  room  on  the  se- 
cond floor.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
door  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  suppressed 
scream  of  a  female,  followed  by  a  struggle  as  if 
suff'ering  from  unnatural  violence.  Without 
stopping  to  calculate  the  danger,  Dillon  dashed 
open   the  door   and   entered.      Here  he   saw 
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stretched  almost  motionless  upon  the  bed  the 
same  interesting  girl  whose  life  he  had  proba- 
bly saved  on  the  Bath  road,  when  the  horses 
ran  away  with  her  and  her  father.  Her  throat 
was  firmly  grasped  by  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
had  his  other  hand  upon  her  pocket,  which  he 
was  tearing  eagerly  from  her  side.  The  mo" 
ment  the  door  was  opened  the  burglar  raised 
his  head,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  Dillon  re- 
cognised his  old  host  of  the  chalk  cavern. 
Bun'ows  recognised  him  instantly,  and  roll- 
ing the  protruded  orb  of  his  bhnd  eye  in  most 
repelling  unison  >;v4th  a  quick  wink  of  the  other, 
he  continued  his  violence  without  uttering  a 
word,  so  eager  was  he  to  obtain  the  contents  of 
his  victim's  pocket. 

Without  hesitating  an  instant,  his  quondam 
guest  sprang  forward,  and  striking  the  gipsy 
with  his  utmost  strength  on  the  left  ear,  pros- 
trated him  upon  the  floor.     He  next  snatched 
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the  fair  victim  of  his  late  host's  rapacity  almost 
senseless  from  the  bed,  took  the  mattrass, 
bedding,  and  all  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  at 
the  moment,  and  flung  it  upon  the  prostrate 
robber  who  lay  nearly  stunned  with  the  force  of 
the  blow  he  had  so  unexpectedly  received.  Our 
hero  then  blew  out  the  light,  took  the  terrified 
girl  in  his  arms  and  quitted  the  room,  care- 
fully fastening  the  door  after  him.  He  was 
now  in  total  darkness,  but  whispering  to  his 
charge  to  keep  silence,  he  proceeded  cautiously 
down  stairs.  A  dim  light  was  admitted  into 
the  passage  below  from  the  lamp  in  front  of 
the  house,  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
distinguish  the  same  figure  which  he  had  ob- 
served as  he  entered.  "Is  all  right?"  the 
latter  inquired,  as  Dillon,  who  immediately 
recognised  the  voice  of  George  Cooper,  cau- 
tiously approached  the  passage.  "  All  right,'" 
replied  our  hero,  at  the  same  instant  dashing 
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into  the  face  of  his  interlocutor  a  heavy 
watchman's  rattle,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  room  where  he  had  so  dexterously 
left  Burrows  a  prisoner.  No  sooner  did  the  Fel- 
low Commoner  perceive  the  passage  clear  before 
him,  than  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  house 
with  his  lovely  burthen,  and  sprang  the  rattle, 
with  all  his  might,  so  soon  as  he  reached  the 
lawn.  In  a  few  minutes  a  number  of  watchmen 
were  upon  the  spot,  when  Dillon  committed 
his  fair  companion  to  the  charge  of  his  brother, 
and  immediately  proceeded  with  the  watch- 
men to  search  the  house. 

Upon  entering  the  passage,  it  became  clear 
that  Cooper  had  made  use  of  his  best  wits  to 
get  out  of  a  dilemma.  The  back  door  was 
open,  through  which  it  was  fairly  surmised  that 
he  had  made  his  escape,  and  the  kitchen  win- 
dow being  broken,   as   if  it  had  been  forced 
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open  with  sudden  violence,  led  to  the  no  less 
natural  conclusion  that  through  it  an  accom- 
plice had  likewise  made  his  exit.  The 
watchmen,  after  carefully  examining  the  lower 
stories  proceeded  to  the  second  floor,  where, 
uj^on  unlocking  the  door  of  tlie  back  room, 
they  found  Burrows,  who  had  just  disencum- 
bered himself  from  the  bed-clothes,  in  the  act 
of  fastening  the  sheets  and  l)lankets  together 
in  order  to  let  himself  down  through  the  win- 
dow. Having  cut  them  into  wide  strips, 
these  he  had  skilfully  twisted  and  tied,  thus 
forming  a  rope  sufticiently  strong  and  substan- 
tial to  have  insured  him  a  safe  and  easy  de- 
scent ;  but  the  consummation  of  his  ingenuity 
was  baflled  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  peace.  After  a  desperate 
struggle  he  was  secured,  and  in  his  possession 
was  found  a  large  clasp  knife ;  upon  the  floor 
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lay  a  short  iron  crow,  and  near  it  a  bag  of  tink- 
er's tools^  a  centre-bit,  and  other  implements 
of  a  cracksman's  trade. 

Ah  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  ! 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  hira  still  with  after-claps  ? 

The  moment  he  saw  Dillon,  the  disap- 
pointed gipsy  broke  out  into  furious  railing. 
"Is  this  the  way  you  serve  your  friends  ? 
Thou  miserable  son  of  a  Christian  mother, 
there'll  be  a  halter  for  thee  yet.  Thou'lt  be 
in  thrall  still.  If  I  had  but  thy  gullet  between 
my  finger  and  thumb  I'd  squeeze  darkness  into 
thy  soul  as  black  as  the  hell  thou  and  thy  cant- 
ing mates  dream  of,  to  frighten  fools  and  still 
the  squalling  of  nurser)^  rebels.  Rascal  !  thou 
shouldst  no  more  trick  out  thy  bugbear,  like  a 
smoky  sweep  on  a   sunny  first  of  May,  if  I 
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could  once  lodge  six  short  inches  of  cold  iron 
under  thy  waistcoat."  The  watchmen  listened 
with  surprise  at  this  unexpected  recognition 
between  the  prisoner  and  him  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  so  easy  a  capture.  They 
therefore  looked  upon  Dillon  with  suspicion, 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  with  some 
slight  feeling  of  disquietude — but  having  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  the  watchhouse,  where 
Burrows  was  securely  lodged  in  the  black-hole, 
he  left  his  name  and  address  with  the  night- 
constable,  and  returned  to  his  lodgings.  Here 
he  found  his  brother,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  taken  the  young  lady  committed  to  his 
charge  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  where  she 
received  a  kindly  welcome.  There  he  had  left 
her,  after  having  been  assured  by  the  family, 
who  it  appears,  were  acquainted  with  her,  that 
she  should  remain  with  them  until  the  return  of 
her  father,  then  absent  from  home,   and   ex- 
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pected  next  day.  It  appeared  from  her  state- 
ment that  she  had  retired  to  her  chamber, 
when  the  house  was  entered  by  Burrows  and 
two  accompHces,  but,  not  feehng  disposed  to 
sleep,  had  sat  up  in  an  easy  chair.  No  one 
was  in  the  house  besides  two  maid-servants, 
the  housekeeper,  and  herself;  the  man-servant 
being  absent  with  his  master.  The  burglars 
did  not  attempt  to  molest  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  a  gentlewoman  in  the  hibernal  season 
of  life ;  but  their  leader,  the  gipsy,  was  not  so 
forbearing  towards  her  young  mistress,  acting 
no  doubt,  upon  the  maxim  of  the  poet. 

Summer  fruits  we  highly  prize. 

They  kindly  cool  the  blood  ; 
But  winter  berries  we  despise. 

And  leave  them  in  the  wood  ; 
On  the  bush  they  may  look  well. 
But  gathered,  lose  both  taste  and  smell. 

The  following  morning  Swithun  repaired  to 
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the  house  where  he  had  left  the  young  lady, 
whom  his  brother  had  rescued  from  the  bru- 
tality of  Burrows,  to  make  his  inquiries,  and 
was  received  with  very  flattering  attention. 
James,  on  the  contrary,  was  required  to  ap- 
pear at  the  police  office,  to  give  evidence 
against  the  gipsy,  who,  after  a  brief  examina- 
tion before  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  trial.  Upon  his  re- 
turn home,  our  hero  unexpectedly  met  Phoebe 
Burrows,  who,  having  heard  of  her  father's 
capture,  had  come  to  Bow  Street  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  his  examination.  Dil- 
lon would  have  avoided  her,  but  was  overcome 
by  her  look  of  tender  recognition,  and  ap- 
proaching, held  out  his  hand  which  she  grasp- 
ed with  a  warm  but  nervous  anxiety.  A  tear 
started  into  her  eye ;  by  a  sudden  exertion 
of  energy  she  repressed  the  rising  emotion,  and 
greeted  our  hero  with  an  earnest  yet  subdued 
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welcome.  Her  lip^  however^  occasionally  qui- 
vered, and  she  bent  her  face  towards  the 
ground  as  if  she  feared  to  trust  herself  to  speak. 
There  was  a  mute  earnestness  in  her  manner 
that  spoke  far  more  eloquently  than  words. 
Dillon  was  moved,  but  amid  the  tender  recollec- 
tions which  now  crowded  upon  his  memory,  his 
rejection  by  the  beautiful  gipsy,  rose  like  a 
dark  and  gigantic  spirit  from  a  paradise  of 
flowers,  and  dashed  every  delightful  thought 
of  the  past  TNdth  a  poisonous  drop  of  bitterness 
that  turned  all  the  sweet  to  gall.  His  pride 
had  been  stung,  and  the  pain  of  that  sting 
had  scarcely  yet  subsided.  He,  therefore, 
looked  upon  the  poor  trembling  girl  with  a 
momentary  feehng  of  triumph,  as  he  recol- 
lected that  she  had  rejected  his  hand  for  that 
of  a  vulgar  scoundrel  who  had  attempted  her 
life,  and  was  likely  soon  to  forfeit  his  own  to 
the  outraged  laws  of  his  country.     There  was 
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an  acrimony  in  his  spirit  which  had  never 
before  manifested  itself,  but  which  he  made 
no  effort  to  controul;  on  the  contrary  the 
dash  of  gall  that  came  over  his  feelings  im- 
parted a  relish  to  the  gentle  revenge,  which  he 
was  now  taking,  for  what  he  considered  an 
unmerited  repulse.  Phoebe,  feeling  awkward 
at  Dillon's  silence,  for  he  had  not  yet  spoken, 
at  length  raised  her  head,  and  her  cheek  was 
covered  with  the  hue  of  mixed  sensibility  and 
shame  at  the  cause  of  her  appearance  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  police  office.  Our  hero  asked 
her  wliere  her  mother  was ;  Phoebe  told  him 
they  had  lately  pitched  their  tent  on  the  least 
frequented  part  of  Wimbledon  Common,  with 
some  other  families  of  their  tribe,  where  they 
had  formed  a  little  encampment  for  the  sum- 
mer. As  Burrows  was  committed,  Dillon 
offered  to  accompany  Phoebe  back  to  her  family, 
and  ordering  a  hackney  coach,  they  proceeded  to 
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the  common  without  farther  delay.  The  poor 
girl  appeared  uneasy,  as  if  she  had  something  to 
communicate  which  was  painful ;  and  her  com- 
panion^ assuming  an  air  of  indifference,  in  order 
to  hide  his  real  feelings,  selected  the  most 
common-place  topics  of  conversation,  with  the 
apparent  tone  and  air  of  one  naturally  care- 
less and  habitually  gay.  At  length  Phoebe 
said,  timidly,  "  Dillon  I  fear  I  have  offended 
you;^'  and  as  she  uttered  this  in  a  tremu- 
lous tone,  her  eyes  were  instantly  suffused  with 
tears. 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  ? — because  I 
have  appeared  against  your  father  ?^' 

"  Not  so,  James  -,  for  1  will  confess  to  you, 
my  father  has  long  ago  excited  within  me  such 
a  repugnance,  that  I  cannot  feel  as  if  I  were  his 
offspring.  The  name  of  father  cannot  sanctifj^ 
\ice,  nor  force  the  seeds  of  affection  to  grow 
even  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  when  such  a  foul 
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blight  is  perpetually  cast  upon  them  ;  and  his 
enormities  have  so  turned  my  affection  from 
him,  that  my  nature  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  complete  revolution,  and  I  can  only 
pity  where  I  feel  I  ought  to  love.  I  shrink 
from  my  own  filial  obduracy  of  heart,  but  can 
neither  controul  nor  disguise  it." 

"  Why  then  do  you  fear  that  you  have 
oifended  me  ?'^ 

"  Because  you  were  not  wont  to  treat  me 
thus  coldly." 

"  But  would  you  have  me  treat  with  marked 
tenderness  one  \vho  is  pledged  to  another  ?'* 
asked  Dillon,  with  a  slow,  deliberate  tone  of 
assumed  indifference. 

Poor  Phoebe  sobbed  aloud.  Dillon  folded 
his  arms,  and  looked  out  of  the  coach  window  in 
sullen  triumph,  but  did  not  utter  a  word.  The 
heavy  sobs  of  the  lovely  gipsy,  which  were  be- 
coming hysterical,  at  length  somewhat  subdued 
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his  pride^  and  he  took  her  hand,  at  the  same 
time  gently  pressing  it,  and  begged  to  know,  in 
a  soothing  tone,  but  still  free  from  that  elo- 
quent inflexion  of  sympathy  which  conveys  so 
instant  a  balm  to  a  wounded  spirit,  what  was 
the  cause  of  her  sudden  and  irrepressible 
emotion. 

"  James,^^  said  the  agitated  girl,  weeping 
bitterly,  but  feeling  a  relief  in  that  sudden  gush 
of  tears,  "  I  feel  I  have  wronged  you.  I  feel  I 
have  not  appreciated  the  affection  of  a  man 
whose  love  I  ought  to  have  prized  beyond  any 
thing  this  world  can  offer  me ;  but  I  rejected 
him  for  a  villain.*' 

"  You  had  good  reason  for  your  choice, 
Phoebe,  no  doubt ;"  said  our  hero,  calmly  inter- 
rupting her.  "  The  interdiction  of  a  father 
whom  you  despise,  of  a  grandmother  whom  you 
did  not  venerate,  and  of  a  mother  who  is  not 
much  behind  your  father  and  grandmother  in 
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deserving^  was  of  course  observed  with  becom- 
ing reverence.  George  Cooper  has  proved 
every  way  worthy  of  your  choice  ;  I  have  not- 
You  did  right  then  to  reject  me,  and  having 
been  rejected,  Phoebe,  1  am  not  the  man  to 
press  myself  where  I  cannot  be  welcome/' 

Our  hero  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing 
his  feelings,  as  he  deliberately  uttered  this 
blighting  reproach.  Phoebe,  stung  by  its  seve- 
rity, checked  her  tears,  and  the  rest  of  their 
journey  was  passed  in  silence.  When  they 
reached  the  common,  Dillon  saw  his  charge 
safe  in  the  custody  of  her  mother,  and  returned 
to  town,  with  an  overcharged  bosom,  where 
love  and  mortified  pride  fiercely  struggled  for 
the  mastery. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

Our  hero  provided  with  a  lodging  gratis  very  much 
against  his  wish — A  long  bow,  but  a  much  longer 
shot — Dillon's  reflections — Shown  most  undoubtedly 
that  he  would  have  quoted  Shakspeare  had  he  been 
better  acquainted  with  him — Swithun  does  not  approve 
of  his  fraternal  twin's  limbo — The  innocent  rogue 
comes  to  the  final  resolve  of  selling  geneva,  duty  free, 
in  spite  of  the  statutes — Some  nice  things  said  upon 
smuggling — A  fashionable  hallucination — What  is 
honorable  in  a  peer  cannot  be  dishonorable  in  a 
peasant;  ergo,  a  smuggler  cannot  be  a  rogue. 

DAY  or  two  after  the    committal  of  Burrows 
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as  our  hero  was  walking  towards  his  lodgings, 
he   was    stopped   by  a  constable,   who  briefly 
stated  that  he  had  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him, 
on  a  charge  of  being  a  sort  of  sleeping  accom- 
plice in  the  robbery  which,  in  fact,  he  had  been 
the   means   of  frustrating.     It   appeared,  from 
tlie    statement   of     this    unceremonious   func- 
tionary, that   the  wily  gipsy  had  sworn  to  Dil- 
lon and  Cooper  being  parties  in  the  burglary, 
and  he   was  to  be  admitted  as  king's  evidence 
against  them  on  their  trial.     This  was  anything 
but  welcome  news  to  the  Fellow  Commoner,  who, 
just  as  he  had  forsworn  the  profession  of  robbing, 
was  borne  off  to  prison  upon  a  charge  which, 
though  utterly  unfounded,  seemed   in  the   pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs,  very  likely  to  cost  him  his 
life.     He   was  conducted  to    Bow-street,  and 
after    a     summary    examination,    the    magis- 
trate   expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt.    Dillon  could  give  no  satis- 
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factory  account  of  his  general  mode  of  living. 
He  was  unable  to  deny  that  he  had  been 
dwelling  with  Burrows  in  the  utmost  harmony 
for  some  time  past.  The  watchmen  who  had 
entered  the  house  with  him,  when  the  gipsy 
was  taken,  bore  testimony  to  the  mutual  recog- 
nition between  the  burglar  and  the  prisoner. 
So  clear  did  the  evidence  against  the  latter 
appear,  that  not  a  person  present  had  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  guilt.  He  was  fully  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  trial.  A  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs being  roughly  slipped  upon  his  wrists, 
he  was  marched  off  to  the  great  metropolitan 
prison  between  two  greyhounds  of  the  law, 
more  familiarly  known  by  the  paraphrastic 
appellative  of  police  constables. 

Although  the  Fellow  Commoner  knew  there 
was  nothing  so  monstrous  that  Burrows  would 
not  swear  to,  if  it  would  get  him  out  of  a  scrape, 
he  nevertheless  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  pre- 
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sent  occasion  ;  and  the  more  he  reflected  on  the 
gipsy's  plausible  aptitude  at  a  lie,  the  more 
equivocal  did  his  own  situation  become. 
Though— 

The  father  of  Robin  a  forester  was. 

And  he  shot  in  a  lusty  long-bow 
Two  north-country  miles  and  an  inch  at  a  shot. 

As  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  does  know, 

this  was  nothing  to  the  long-bow  shooting,  in 
another  sense,  of  Burrows,  who  could  beat  at  a 
long  shot  the  best  bowman  that  ever  made  his 
wit  the  instrument  and  his  tongue  the  bow- 
string. 

Dillon's  reflections  were  none  of  the  most 
gentle  or  consoling  when  he  found  himself 
alone  in  a  felon^s  cell,  within  the  walls  of 
Newgate.  The  circumstance  was  the  more 
galling   as   he  was   incarcerated  upon   a  false 
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charge,  having  performed  an  act  of  gallantry 
which  merited  a  far  different  return.  At  first 
he  was  considerably  excited  as  he  reflected  upon 
the  probable  issue  of  this  untoward  predicament 
into  which  he  had  so  unwarily  fallen.  He 
paced  his  cell  in  a  tumult  of  agitation.  Amid 
its  silence  and  its  soHtariness  he  might  have 
truly  said, — 

And  now  ray  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 

Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp  ; 

Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up. 

Or,  being  open^  put  into  his  hands 

That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

Within  my  mouth  they  have  enjail'd  my  tongue. 

Doubly  portculliss'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips. 

And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 

Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me.* 

He  placed  himself  at  the  grated  aperture  which 

*  Richard  the  Second. 
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opened  into  a  small  court  flanked  ^vith  lofty 
walls^  and  terminating  in  a  range  of  cells,  like 
that  of  which  he  was  a  solitary  inmate.  He 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  sombre  prospect ; 

Then  from  the  window  he  did  come. 

And  laid  him  on  his  bed  ; 
A  thousand  heaps  of  care  did  run 

Within  his  troubled  head. 

This  excited  state  of  feehng  soon  gave  way  to 
the  natural  equanimity  of  his  temperament,  and 
the  notion  of  his  especial  election  did  not  desert 
him  at  this  moment  when  he  needed  such  a 
flattering  ally.  He  sedately  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  through  the  clear  vista  of  the  past  3  and 
it  could  not  but  occur  to  him  with  some  force 
that  his  life  had  hitherto  been  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  strange  adventures  and  of 
sundry  remarkable  escapes.  Even  his  earliest 
infancy   had    been    signahzed   by  the   evident 
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notations  of  a  providential  agency  especially 
operating  in  his  protection  from  danger,  and 
the  vivid  recollections  which  now  crowded  upon 
his  mind  of  his  numerous  escapes  from  peril, 
added  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  conviction 
that  he  was  not  born  to  be  hanged,  and  that 
he  should  therefore  positively  be  nothing  the 
worse  for  the  present  threatening  contingency. 
His  spirits  soon  assumed  their  natural  flow, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  of  trial  with 
some  impatience.  Although  he  had  no  appre- 
hension of  being  suspended  by  the  neck  at 
Tyburn^  so  firm  was  his  belief  in  his  predes- 
tination to  a  more  honourable  destiny,  he 
nevertheless  soon  grew  impatient  under  con- 
finement, as,  according  to  his  estimate  of  human 
happiness,  Hberty  was  its  primum  mobile.  He 
was  "vasited  daily  by  Swithun,  who  became 
deeply  concerned  at  the  perilous  dilemma  into 
which  his  brother    had   fallen,  knowing  as  he 
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did,  how  perfectly  innocent  the  latter  was  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  be  tried. 

During  these  visits,  James  Dillon  more  than 
once  solemnly  protested  that  he  would  abandon 
his  former  habits  of  life,  and  live  more  repu- 
tably than  he  had  hitherto  done,  provided  he 
escaped  the  clutch  of  that  unhonoured  deputy 
of  the  sheriff,  the  city  hangman,  of  which  he 
himself  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 
Under  this  assurance,  Swithun  looked  forward 
to  the  trial  with  more  complacency  than  he  had 
at  first  done,  being  apparently  of  the  same 
opinion  with  James  that  the  predestinated 
rogue  would  escape  the  halter.  Instead  of  dis- 
tracting his  mind  with  gloomy  apj^rehensions, 
which  persons  are  apt  to  do,  who  have  no  alter 
native  but  to  undergo  a  trial  for  life,  with  his 
usual  conviction  of  security,  he  began  to  lay 
down  plans  for  the  future.  It  was  clear  that 
his  reputation  had  extended  too  widely  to  give 
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him  a  chance  of  appearing  in  society  with  any 
advantage,  when  the  notion  was  so  generally 
prevalent  that  he  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  accomplished  knave  ;  he  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  retire 
from  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  town,  and  pur- 
sue some  active  employment  where  he  should 
be  perfectly  unknown  ;  thus,  in  the  course  of 
time,  his  felonious  practices  might  be  forgotten 
and  he  again  hold  up  his  head  as  an  honest 
man.  The  profession  of  a  smuggler  he  still 
thought  would  well  suit  the  active  and  enter- 
prising bias  of  his  mind,  and,  though  an  illegal 
pursuit,  it  was  nevertheless  one  encouraged  by 
all  those  persons  who  desired  to  obtain  spirits 
without  paying  a  duty,  and  that  was,  in  truth,  a 
very  considerable  and  even  a  very  respectable 
portion  of  the  British  community.  Besides,  he 
knew  well  that  smuggling,  though  con- 
demned by  the  laws,  was  encouraged  by  those 
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who  framed  and  affected  to  be  the  guardians  of 
the  laws ;  and  surely  what  was  connived  at,  if 
not  publicly  tolerated,  in  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  could  be  neither  a  low  nor  a  vulgar  occu- 
pation. And  yet  it  is  certain  that  low  and  vulgar 
people,  when  detected  in  this  illegal  traffic,  are 
severely  visited  by  those  provisional  acts  of  the 
legislature  which  are  said  to  be  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  society  at  large,  though  we  never 
hear  of  punishment  falling  upon  those  titled 
delinquents  who  make  smuggling  a  fashion,  and 
cover  their  backs  with  contraband  commo- 
dities, to  the  scandal  of  our  statutes  and  often 
to  the  ruin  of  the  native  tradesman. 

The  rage  for  foreign  trumpery  has  ren- 
dered smuggling  a  fashionable  vice,  and  the 
offenders  in  this  peculiar  act  of  civil  delin- 
quency among  those  called  great,  as  the 
sons  of  lords  are  called  honourable,  by  cour- 
tesy,   are   almost   as   numerous  as    there   are 
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names  in  Mr.  Burke's  two  fat  duodecimos 
of  the  British  Peerage.  Dillon,  therefore, 
under  such  a  sanction,  was  determined  to 
bring  foreign  articles  into  the  market  without 
paying  into  the  exchequer  a  farthing  for  the 
privilege.  He  felt  a  sort  of  pervicacious 
resentment  against  what  he  called  the  stiff- 
necked  portion  of  the  community,  who  were 
hostile  to  holding  social  communion  with  a 
thief,  and  determined,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
venged upon  a  legislature  which  had  brought 
knavery  into  such  contempt,  by  drinking  his 
vane  and  spirits  without  paying  tribute  for 
the  indulgence.  He  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  smoke  his  pipe  duty  free;  and  in 
order  to  signaUse  his  triumph  at  the  wisdom 
of  his  own  resolve,  struck  up  a  stave  of  the 
old  ballad — 
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Here's  a  roll  of  the  State's  tobacco. 

If  any  good  fellow  will  take  it. 
No  Virginia  had  e'er  such  a  sraack-o. 

And  I'll  tell  you  how  they  did  make  it.* 

He  carefully  kept  his  design  from  Swithun 
wlio  was  his  daily  visiter,  at  a  certain  time, 
when  they  had  usually  a  full  hour's  conference 
without  interruption. 

The  younger  Dillon,  knowing  his  brother's 
innocence,  was  even  more  impatient  at  his 
confinement  than  the  prisoner  himself,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  natural  humanity  of  his  lieart, 
could  not  help  ^^^shing,  not  less  than  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  that  Burrows  were  swing- 
ing on  a  gallows,  at  least  as  high  as  that 
erected  by  the  wicked  Haman,  for  having 
involved  an  innocent  man,  and  one  bearing 
the  respectable  name  of  Dillon,  in  a  dilemma 

*  Old  Ballad.— See  Percy's  Collection. 
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from  which  there  were  only  two  extreme  ways 
of  escaping  —  by  acquittal  or  by  hanging. 
Our  hero  did  not  for  a  moment  turn  his 
thoughts  to  a  project  for  effecting  his  escape, 
feeling  satisfied  that,  as  he  was  confined 
under  a  false  charge,  it  never  could  be  the 
destiny  of  an  elected  member  of  a  church 
triumphant  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law  in  a  world  mihtant  for  the  misdoings  of 
a  positive  reprobate.  He  therefore  calmly 
awaited  his  trial,  not  doubting  that  this  test 
of  his  faith  would  be  rewarded  by  a  signal 
triumph. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

Dillon  tried — He  enters  the  dock  like  a  gentleman  in 
black —Makes  a  gentle  impression  upon  the  ladies — 
Feelings  of  the  lady  whom  he  had  twice  rescued  from 
jeopardy — Phoebe  a  looker  on — Couplet  from  George 
Wither  —  The  trial  commences  —  Burrows  swears 
through  thick  and  thin — Miss  Franklin — The  court 
puzzled  —  Which  is  which — Burrows  foresworn  — 
George  Cooper  hanged  and  James  Dillon  acquitted. 

The  Fellow  Commoner  had  been  in  confine- 
ment three  weeks  when  he  was  summoned  before 
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a  jury  of  his  country,  to  be  tried  for  an  offence 
that  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy.  He  entered  the 
dock  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black.  The 
court  was  crowded  to  excess.  Burrows  was  to 
be  admitted  as  evidence  against  him,  and  the 
prevaihng  opinion  was  that  he  would  most 
certainly  be  hanged  —  a  consummation  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  own  conclusions. 
His  appearance,  for  he  was  very  young,  and, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  remarkably  handsome, 
greatly  prepossessed  the  spectators  in  his 
favour.  Many  a  female  eye  was  suffused 
with  tears  at  the  thought  of  such  an  interest- 
ing person  being  hanged  like  a  dog,  and 
having  his  body  conveyed  in  a  dirty  shell  to 
an  hospital,  there  to  be  cut  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  medical  profession.  No  one  who  saw 
him  could  have  well  endured  the  idea  of 
such  a  fine  piece  of  nature's  work  being 
stripped  to  the  bones  by  the  scalpel   of  the 
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surgeon,  and  of  seeing  these,  in  all  their 
naked  ghasthness,  stuck  up  in  a  glass  case 
for  the  interests  of  science. 

The  daughter  of  the  gentleman  whom  our 
hero  had  rescued  from  the  violence  of  Bur- 
rows was  in  court,  and  felt  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  fate  of  her  rescuer.  She  was 
full  of  hope  that  his  trial  *'  would  better 
publish  his  commendation,"  and  yet  her 
fears  were  by  no  means  without  their  weight 
when  she  considered  the  perilous  position  in 
which  he  stood ;  his  life  hanging  on  the 
testimony  of  a  scoundrel  who  owed  him  the 
deepest  grudge,  and  would  probably  care 
nothing  about  being  forsworn  if  he  could 
only  accomplish  his  revenge.  She  entertained 
a  painful  anxiety  about  him,  feeling  intensely 
the  depth  of  her  obligation  towards  him, 
which  was  no  doubt  strengthened  by  the 
striking  proportions  of  his  form  and  the  open 
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ingenuousness  of  his  countenance,  where  no 
trait  was  perceptible,  even  to  the  keen  scru- 
tiny of  a  professed  physiognomist,  of  those 
propensities  which  had  been  the  means  of 
confirming  the  general  suspicion  against  him 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  prisoner  was  Httle  aware  how  deep  a 
sympathy  he  had  excited  in  the  heart  of  this 
interesting  creature,  whose  life  he  had  pro- 
bably twice  saved,  and  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed without  emotion  the  gallantry  of  a 
man,  at  once  so  handsome  and  so  much 
above  the  aspect  of  a  low  filcher  of  gold.  She 
had  never,  from  the  first,  been  able  to  per- 
suade herself  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so 
vulgar  a  breach  of  the  laws.  She  knew  nothing 
about  him,  indeed,  but  his  whole  tone  and 
bearing,  during  her  first  short  interview  with 
him,  had  satisfied  this  romantic  girl  that  he 
must  be  of  gentle  blood,  and  utterly  undeserving 
of  so  base  a  suspicion  as  had  been  attached  to 
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him  by  her  father  in  his  anger  at  the  loss  of 
his  paltry  guineas. 

Among  the  spectators  which  crowded  the 
court,  Dillon's  eye  soon  detected  the  well 
known  form  of  Phoebe  Burrows,  looking  anx- 
iously upon  him.  Their  eyes  met,  when,  with 
an  expression  of  sinister  triumph,  he  turned 
from  her  gaze,  as  if  his  heart  felt,  though  his 
Hps  did  not  utter,  the  sentiment  of  a  beautiful 
old  song*  by  George  Wither. 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be. 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast, 
RowUng  eye,  or  lip  of  ruby. 
Ever  rob  me  of  ray  rest : 

Goe,  goe  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray 
To  some  more  soone-enamour'd  swaine  : 

Those  common  wiles 

Of  sighs  and  smiles 
Are  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vaine. 

•  The  Steadfast  Shepherd. 
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Poor  Phoebe  perceived  the  feeling,  and 
shrank  from  his  unkind  glance  among  the 
crowd.  Still  she  did  not  quit  the  court,  de- 
termined to  hear  the  issue  of  a  trial  in  which 
her  heart  took  too  deep  an  interest  to  be  diverted 
from  her  resolved  and  womanly  purpose,  by  a 
harsh  retaliation  for  past  and  unpremeditated 
wrong,  from  him  who  little  knew  what  a  sweet 
spirit  he  was  tr^dng  to  blight,  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  beaming  upon  him  the 
essence  of  a  sympathy  too  pure  and  sacred  to 
be  proclaimed  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  her 
own  bosom. 

The  trial  commenced.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  stated  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  appeared  before  the  court,  upon  a  charge 
of  burglary ;  to  substantiate  which  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  a  party  concerned  would  be 
proved  by  direct  and  positive  evidence.  In 
order  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  no  charac- 
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ter  to  lean  upon,  in  any  defence  he  might  offer, 
the  counsel  referred  to  his  former  life,  many 
circumstances  of  which,  not  at  all  tending  to 
his  honour,  were  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
These  the  advocate  dwelt  upon  with  a  force 
of  detail  and  emphatic  persuasion  of  manner, 
that  by  no  means  tended  to  raise  our  hero  in 
the  estimation  of  those  upon  whom  a  verdict 
of  condemnation  or  acquittal  depended.  The 
fact  too  of  his  having  been  of  late  intimately 
associated  with  tlie  very  man  who  had  been 
detected  in  the  fact,  and  admitted  as  evi- 
dence against  his  accomplices,  according  to 
the  wise  provision  of  our  laws,  was  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  he  would  not  shrink 
from  committing  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
charged;  and  when  a  man's  general  charac- 
ter warrants  such  an  inference,  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  guilty  upon 
direct  and  positive   testimony,    even   though 
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that  testimony  proceed  from  a  participator  in 
the  offence. 

This  address  appeared  to  make  considerable 
impression  upon  the  court.  Several  witnesses 
established  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  habits  of 
life,  and  the  inference  to  which  this  exami- 
nation led  was,  that  the  rescue  of  the  young 
lady,  and  consequent  capture  of  Burrows,  were 
a  mere  feint  on  his  part  for  some  sinister  end, 
not  certainly  obvious  to  general  scrutiny.  The 
young  lady  whom  he  had  released  from  the 
gipsy's  ^-iolence,  and  whom  we  shall  now  in- 
troduce to  the  reader  in  her  own  proper  name, 
Miss  Franklin,  was  put  into  the  witness-box, 
but  her  evidence  tended  by  no  means  to 
strengthen  the  unfavourable  conjectures  which 
had  been  already  raised  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons  present.  She  dwelt  with  energy  upon 
the  spirited  manner  in  which  Dillon  had  pros- 
trated the  gipsy,  and  dehvered  her  from  what 
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she  described  to  be  a  state  of  great  peril, 
gi\^ng  an  emphasis  to  every  particular,  and 
detailing  with  ready  eloquence,  the  encounter 
of  her  preserv-er  with  George  Cooper  in  the 
passage,  when  he  laid  the  young  burglar  at 
his  length  upon  the  floor,  and  finally  secured 
her  retreat.  The  counsel  for  the  crown,  by  a 
skilful  cross  examination,  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  her  some  fact  or  observation  that  might 
at  least  strengthen  the  suspicion  of,  if  it 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  prove,  our  hero's  con- 
nexion in  the  burglary  with  his  former 
companion  of  the  chalk-pit.  Her  testimony 
so  completely  disappointed  these  expectations, 
as  to  excite  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  in  the 
court  from  Dillon's  friends  and  those  who  felt 
interested  about  him,  at  this  reaction  in  his 
favour,  produced  by  one  of  the  prosecuting 
party's  own  witnesses. 

The  Fellow  Commoner  meanwhile  stood  in 
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the  dock  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  that  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted.  His  bearingwas  respectful 
but  manly,  nor  did  he  once  quail  even  when  it 
became  evident  that  a  feeling  amounting  to 
deep  indignation  prevailed  against  him.  The 
testimony  produced  as  to  his  former  mode  of 
life^  did  not  cause  his  eye  to  blench,  nor  the 
white  expansive  surface  of  his  brow  to  con- 
tract, as  he  felt  himself  justified  in  having 
pursued  the  course  he  had  chosen,  since  the 
choice  lay  open  to  him  by  a  moral  necessity, 
and  no  means  were  left  of  obviating  the  bias 
of  a  predetermined  will,  which  had  an  or- 
dained and  therefore  irresponsible  proclivity 
to  knavery ;  but  having  conscientiously  made 
up  his  determination  to  rehnquish  it  for  the 
future,  he  considered  that  this,  in  an  elected 
member  of  the  church  triumphant,  was  at  least 
a  sufficient  expiation  for  all  past  malversations, 
as  it  was  a  gratuitous  abandonment  of  a  very 

VOL.  II.  B 
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profitable  sr\-stem  of  conduct,  for  which  he 
should  not  be  called  to  account  in  the  next 
world,  though  he  might  undergo  judicial 
strangulation  in  this. 

When  Miss  Franklin  left  the  witness  box, 
Burrows  stepped  into  it  with  a  sullen  hardi- 
hood of  expression,  that  produced  an  un- 
favourable feehng  towards  him  in  the  breast 
of  erery  one  present;  and  in  proportion  as 
he  awakened  disgust,  sympathy  was  excited 
towards  the  prisoner.  The  gipsy's  whole  ap- 
pearance was  ominous  of  ill,  associating  even- 
thing  that  was  fearful  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectators.  At  the  sight  of  his  sinister  and 
deformed  countenance,  a  timid  person  would 
have  shrunk  as  if  upon  it  had  been  written  the 
fearftd  characters  of  doom.  It  was  enough 
to  rouse  the  most  superstitious  apprehensions, 
for  he  seemed  the  very  prototype  of  an  evil 
spirit  garbed  in  the  form  and  lineaments  of 
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mortality,  the  more  securely  to  do  the  mischief 
which  is  at  once  its  avocation  and  its  glon*. 
Many  an  eye  was  turned  from  him  with  loath- 
ing, and  many  an  ear  listened  to  him  as  if 
his  voice  were  the  harbinger  of  death.  It 
seemed  to  conjure  up  the  poet's  vision  with 
^^vid  potency, 

Harke !  the  raverme  flappes  his  wynge 
In  the  briered  dell  belowe  ; 
Harke!  the  death-owl  loude  doth  sygne 
To  the  nyghte -mares  as  theiye  goe.* 

With  grim  audacity  he  swore  that  the  Fel- 
low Commoner  was  not  only  a  party  in  the  bur- 
glary, for  which  he  now  stood  upon  his  trial,  but 
that  he  had  dictated  and  planned  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and  had  betrayed   him   and    Cooper 

*  Chatterton. 

n.  2 
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only  because  they  refused  to  consent  that  he 
should  have  half  instead  of  a  third  of  the 
booty.  Burrows  entered  into  a  long  account 
of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Dillon,  represent- 
ing that  the  latter  had  seduced  him  into  habits 
of  pilfering,  and  finally  drawn  him  into  the 
commission  of  a  capital  felony^  for  which, 
but  for  his  becoming  evidence  against  the 
arch  offender,  he  should  have  forfeited  his 
life  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 

Nothing  could  stagger  this  testimony:  it 
was  direct  and  positive ;  and  however  impro- 
bable it  might  seem  that  a  man,  declining 
from  the  prime  of  life,  and  upon  whose  very 
countenance  was  stamped,  in  ineffaceable  cha- 
racters, the  legible  registry  of  guilt,  should 
have  been  beguiled  into  crime  by  a  compa- 
rative youth,  still,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
overturn  his  evidence,  which  was   extremely 
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circumstantial,  there  appeared  no  chance  for 
the  prisoner  but  conviction.  At  this  period 
of  the  trial  poor  Phoebe,  who  had  remained  in 
court  in  spite  of  Dillon's  repulsive  demeanor 
towards  her,  was  so  overcome  by  the  long 
struggle  of  her  feelings  that  she  fainted,  and 
was  borne  insensible  into  the  air.  Our  hero 
saw  at  a  glance  what  had  occurred,  and  his 
stubborn  pride  was  for  an  instant  subdued. 
A  tear  stole  into  his  eye,  and  flowed  slowly 
down  his  cheek ;  but  fearing  lest  it  should  be 
taken  as  a  symptom  of  conscious  fear,  he  has- 
tily dashed  it  off  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
and  resumed  his  wonted  composure.  When 
Burrows  had  retired,  Swithun  Dillon  placed 
himself  in  the  dock  beside  his  brother,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  exactly  similar.  The  judge 
seemed  perplexed ;  he  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  this  extraordinary  juxtaposition  of  two 
persons  resembling  each  other  so  nearly  that 
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he  might  have  truly  said  with  the  Duke  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors — 

Stay,  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is  which  ; 

for  in  fact  they  were  so  precisely  alike,  that 
it  would  have  puzzled  a  conjuror  to  tell  the 
difference. 

Miss  Franklin  did  not  happen  to  be  present 
when  this  strange  confusion  was  created  in  the 
court,  by  the  marvellous  likeness  of  the  twins, 
for  being  too  painfully  excited  by  the  progress 
the  trial,  she  had  retired.  At  the  request  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel.  Burrows  was  recalled, 
and  asked  if  he  could  swear  to  the  identity  of 
the  accused,  when  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
dock,  and  seeing  the  two  Dillons,  bearing  so 
complete  a  resemblance  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discriminate  them  apart,  he  appeared  to  be 
for  a  moment  confounded,  but  almost  instantly 
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recovering  his  fierce  effrontery,  he  pointed  un- 
hesitatingly to  Svvithun,  who  was  now  standing 
upon  the  spot  which  his  brother  had  before 
occupied,  and  in  a  harsh  and  angry  tone  de- 
clared him  to  be  the  guilty  person.  As  he  had 
already  sworn  that  James  Dillon  was  the  party 
confederated  with  him  in  the  burglary^  at  Mr. 
Franklin's,  his  evidence  at  once  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  without  hesitation  the  judge  di- 
rected the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  which 
they  did  without  leaving  the  box. 

Burrows  could  scarcely  restrain  his  rage, 
though  reprimanded  by  the  judge,  but  muttered 
curses  upon  the  brothers,  and  blasphemies 
against  the  Deity,  who,  as  he  furiously  said, 
had  made  them  so  much  alike,  only  to  thwart 
him  in  his  vengeance. 

George  Cooper,  who  had  been  subsequently 
taken  and  committed  to  prison,  was  now  put 
upon  his  trial,  and  being  convicted  upon  the 
clearest  evidence,  was  hanged  within  the  week 
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after  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  and 
his  body  given  over  to  the  surgeons  for  dissec- 
tion. 

Ye  gallants  all,  take  heed  how  you 
Come  lo  untimely  ends  ; 
Justice  has  bid  the  world  adieu. 
And  dead  men  have  no  friends. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  of 
the  gipsy  at  the  issue  of  Dillon's  trial,  for  he 
had  fully  anticipated  seeing  something  very 
similar  to  the  consummation  of  the  "  Bristowe 
Tragedie"— 

Then  kneel ynge  downe,  hee  layd  hys  hede 
Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke  ; 
Whyche  from  his  bodie  fayre  at  once 
The  able  heddes-manne  stroke. 
And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 
And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyne  ; 
And  tears  enow  to  washe't  awaie, 
Dydd  flowe  from  each  mann's  eyne. 
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His  malice  was  disappointed,  however,  and 
the  wretched  man  was  again  let  loose  upon 
society,  to  plot  other  mischiefs  and  run  further 
chances  of  a  halter. 


£5 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Our  hero  having  escaped  the  drop,  takes  leave  of  his 
brother  and  travels  towards  the  western  coast,  whether 
on  foot  or  by  water  does  not  appear — Purchases  a 
lugger  of  sixty  tons — A.  little  bit  of  coast  scenery — An 
opportune  discovery — A  visiter — Not  welcome — How 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity — Quite  a  new  receipt — 
Phoebe  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress — James  Dil- 
lon as  cool  as  a  water-melon. 

Our  hero  having  escaped  the  drop,  resolved 
to  quit  London  without  delay,  and  put  in 
execution  the  plan  which  had  for  some  time 
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been  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  took 
leave  of  his  brother,  without  communicating  to 
him  his  intention,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
western  coast.  After  taking  a  survey  of  dif- 
ferent places,  he  secured  the  lease  of  a  small 
cottage  about  six  miles  from  Dartmouth,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  was  a 
remarkably  secluded  spot,  there  being  only  a 
few  mean  huts  in  the  vicinity,  and  these  chiefly 
belonging  to  a  set  of  desperate  men,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  hazardous  enterprise,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  liberal  reward.  Having  settled 
himself  in  this  solitary  abode,  he  sold  out 
his  money  from  the  funds,  which  now,  stocks 
having  just  before  considerably  risen,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds.  With  two- 
thirds  of  this  sum  he  purchased  a  small  lugger, 
of  sixty  tons  burthen,  in  which  he  determined 
to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade ;  and,  though 
he   had  never  been  at  sea,  yet  such  was   his 
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aptitude  in  acquiring  any  thing  demanding 
manual  skill,  and  such  his  ready  perception 
of  consequences,  that  he  did  not  doubt  of 
being  able  soon  to  direct  his  purchase  to  the 
best  possible  account. 

Before  his  cottage,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  shore  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
the  coast  slightly  curved,  forming  a  small  bay  : 
at  the  horn  of  this,  on  either  side,  there  was 
a  tuft  of  low  ragged  rocks  jutting  out  into  the 
water,  which  rendered  the  anchorage  near 
them  so  dangerous,  that  no  vessels  ever  cast 
anchor  there,  especially  as  the  harbour  of 
Dartmouth,  one  of  the  most  secure  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  more  than  six 
miles  off.  Behind  these  rocks,  on  the  higher 
horn  of  the  crescent,  the  cHff  rose  to  a  fearful 
height,  bending  considerably  beyond  the  per- 
pendicular, and  under  the  impending  brink,  a 
few  feet  above  the  shore  was  a  fissure  in  the 
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earth  that  opened  into  a  spacious  cavern.  A 
large  mass  of  rock  projected  its  craggy  bulk 
before  it,  between  which  and  the  cavern  there 
was  not  much  more  than  space  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  man's  body.  Dillon  had  discovered 
this  in  examining  the  locality,  which  he 
did  with  persevering  scrutiny,  in  order  to 
discover  what  advantages  or  disadvantages 
might  present  themselves  either  to  mar  or 
favour  his  projected  enterprise.  This  cavern 
extended  far  within  the  bosom  of  the  chff,  and 
a  passage  at  least  fifty  feet  long,  and  not  more 
than  four  broad  and  five  high,  terminated  in  a 
square  vault  of  considerable  dimensions. 

Hollow  and  vast  within,  which  nature  wrought. 
As  if  by  her  scholar  Art  she  had  been  taught. 

This  had  evidently  been  the  secret  retreat  of 
smugglers  at  some  former  period,  but  was 
now  abandoned,  and  our  hero   determined   to 
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appropriate  it  again  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  no  doubt  originally  excavated. 
It  lay  so  concealed  from  general  observation, 
as  not  to  be  perceptible,  except  when  passing 
within  the  rock  immediately  in  front  of  it; 
and  the  place  was  so  seldom  trodden  by  human 
foot,  that  its  security  seemed  to  defy  the  com- 
mon chances  of  discovery.  The  entrance, 
moreover,  was  so  narrow,  that  by  filling  with 
earth  the  fissure  which  formed  it,  when  anything 
of  value  was  concealed  in  the  cavern,  the  pro- 
bability of  detection  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished. 

After  this  discovery,  the  Supralapsariangot  his 
lugger  ready  for  sea,  and  manned  her  with  eigh- 
teen resolute  fellows  from  the  neighbourhood, 
who  were  ready  for  any  undertaking  likely  to 
bring  them  a  suitable  reward.  He  determined 
that  his  first  expedition  should  be  to  the  Island 
of  Guernsey,  where  he  could  take  in  a  cargo  of 
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foreign  spirits^^nd  other  contraband  articles, 
the  sale  of  which  he  knew  would  reahse   an 
immense   profit,  if  the  landing  of  the  cargo 
could  be  secured.     For  this  he   trusted  to  his 
own  superior   penetration,   which  never   failed 
him,  even   in  the   most  perilous  emergencies. 
When  all  things   were   prepared,   his  plans 
were  nearly  frustrated  by  an  unexpected  event. 
He  was  returning  from  the  town  of  Dartmouth 
where  he   had   been  to  make  some  purchases 
for  his  projected  expedition,  when  he  heard  a 
step  behind  him,  which  seemed  familiar   to  his 
ear,  though,  as  the  evening   had  already  began 
to  set  in,  he  could  not,  upon  turning  round, 
distinguish  the  form  or  features   of  the  person 
following  him.     The    stranger   soon   overtook 
him,  however,  and  he   immediately  discovered 
him  to  be  his  late  enemy  the  gipsy. 

"  Hah !"  said  Burrows,  with  a  hoarse  shout 
of  triumph,   "  I  have   tracked   thee,  and   thou 
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shalt  yet  find  that  I'll  haunt  thee,  till  thy  Ufe 
becomes  such  a  torment,  that  thou  shalt  be 
glad  to  cast  it  away  like  a  foul  rag.  Pll  never 
forgive  thee,  and  will  have  my  revenge,  tho'  I 
die  for  it." 

Dillon  walked  on  without  heeding  the  im- 
potent threats  of  his  disappointed  enemy,  when 
the  latter,  excited  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage  at  our 
hero's  indifference,  stamped  and  raved  with  the 
fury  of  a  maniac.  He  literally  roared  like  a 
wild  beast. 

So  when,  the  pride  and  terror  of  the  wood, 
A  lion,  prick'd  with  rage  and  want  of  food. 
Espies  out,  from  afar,  some  well  fed  beast. 
And  bristles  up,  preparing  for  the  feast ; 
l(  that  by  swiftness  'scape  his  gaping  jaws. 
His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round — his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground  ; — then  runs  he  wild  about 
Lashing  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out : 
Beasts  creep  into  their  dens  and  tremble  there. 
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Trees,  tho*  no  wind  be  stirring,  shake  with  fear  ; 
Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around. 
Echo  itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound.* 


With  a  little  allowance  for  the  colouring  of 
poetry,  this  description,  at  least  in  the  spirit  if 
not  in  the  letter,  might  be  applied  to  the  fero- 
cious expression  of  rage  with  which  Burrows 
followed  our  hero,  as  the  latter  deliberately 
walked  towards  his  home.  Dillon  knew  his 
man,  and  when  the  ebullition  had  subsided 
addressing  him  mildly  but  firmly,  soon  altered 
the  tone  of  this  consummate  bully.  Knowing 
that  he  would  do  anything  for  money,  the  Fel- 
low Commoner  wisely  decided  that  his  best 
policy  would  be  rather  to  secure  his  alliance 
than  provoke  his  enmity.  He  therefore  cau- 
tiously sounded  him  upon  his  willingness  to  be- 

*  Davideis.  Bookl. 
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come  a  smuggler.  At  the  very  hint  the  gipsy's 
eye  rolled  with  a  murky  glare,  expressive  of  a 
satisfaction  as  dark  as  it  was  revolting.  Dillon 
knew  well  that  his  empire  over  him  would  be 
complete,  so  long  as  he  filled  his  pockets  with 
gold :  at  all  events,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied, 
that  if  he  continued  to  keep  Burrows  his 
enemy,  the  rufiBan  would  follow  him  with  a 
fiendish  determination,  and  thus  thwart  all  his 
schemes.  It  was  therefore  manifestly  the  best 
policy  to  regain  his  confidence  and  employ  him 
profita])ly,  and  thus  run  the  lesser  hazard  of 
detection  in  his  illicit  enterprise  through  the 
hostility  of  a  man  whom  it  was  in  his  power  to 
conciliate. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  former  injury 
appeared  soon  to  be  forgotten  on  the  part  of 
Burrows,  and  he  embraced  the  contraband 
scheme  with  avidity,  seeing  in  it  nothing  but 
profit,  and  having   the   greatest   reliance  upon 
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the  skilful  conduct  of  his  former  guest.  It  is 
astonishing  how  soon,  in  low  and  debased 
minds,  a  sense  of  injury  gives  place  to  self-in- 
terest. As  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  friend- 
ship with  such  persons,  it  is  likewise  the 
appeaser  of  all  hostility ;  and  he  who  is  a 
villain  at  heart,  will  not  hesitate  to  grasp  by 
the  hand  the  man  who  has  attempted  his  life, 
if  he  thinks  that  by  so  doing,  he  can  obtain 
the  means  of  enjoying  those  brutal  indulgences 
which  constitute  the  whole  aim  of  his  existence. 
Burrows  very  shortly  brought  his  family  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and  his  old  associate  was  once 
more  in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  interesting 
Phoebe  towards  whom  his  unfavourable  determi- 
nation had  not  in  the  least  abated.  He  had  said 
in  his  heart,  and  if  not  in  the  very  words,  at  least 
in  the  spirit  of  the  poet^ 
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Adieu,  fond  love,  farewell  you  wanton  powers ; 

I'm  free  again. 
Thou  dull  disease  of  blood  and  idle  hours. 
Bewitching  pain. 

Fly  to  fools,  that  sigh  away  their  time  : 

My  nobler  love  to  heaven  doth  climb, 
And  there  beholds  beauty,  beauty  still  young. 
That  time  can  ne'er  corrupt  nor  death  destroy. 

Immortal  sweetness,  by  fair  angels  sung. 

And  honour'dby  eternity  and  joy  : 
There  lies  my  love  ;  thither  my  hopes  aspire. 
Fond  love  declines,  this  heavenly  love  grows  higher.* 

The  late  meeting  with  his  old  host  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  Fellow  Commoner,  chiefly, 
because  he  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  second 
alliance  with  a  man  whom  he  heartily  despised, 
and  further,  as  it  would  again   throw  him  into 


*  Song  in  The   Lover's   Progress,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 
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contact  with  Phoebe,  whom  he  had  determined 
to  shun.  He  however  knew  the  gipsy's  mahce 
to  be  so  inveterate,  that  it  would  be  the  most 
injudicious  policy  for  him  to  provoke  it,  and  he 
was  satisfied  moreover  that  the  love  of  gain 
being  his  absorbing  feeling,  he  would  sacrifice 
all  other  feelings  to  that ;  Dillon  was  secure 
therefore  of  his  aid  and  affiance,  so  long  as 
he  could  help  him  to  the  acquisition  of 
money. 

Burrows  being  now  associated  with  his  old  ally, 
set  to  work  with  his  two  sons,  and  dug  a  square 
vault  in  the  cliff,  beyond  the  promontory  of 
the  bay,  opposite  to  that  where  our  hero  had  dis- 
covered the  cavern  already  spoken  of.  Acting 
upon  the  improvements  which  his  former 
guest  had  made  in  his  dwelling  at  the  chalk 
pit,  he  cut  out  two  or  three  inner  apart- 
ments, one  of  which  was  appropriated  to 
Phoebe,    who  now  appeared   no     longer    one 
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of  the  family,  keeping  aloof  from  them  as  much 
as  possible,  and  strolling  about  the  lanes  alone 
with  an  old  volume  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim^s  Pro- 
gress in  her  hand,  looking  the  very  incarnation 
of  melancholy.  The  eldest  of  her  brothers,  a 
fine  hale  youth  of  a  tractable  temper,  was  the 
only  member  of  her  family  with  whom  she 
appeared  to  hold  any  intercourse,  beyond  that 
which  her  dwelling  among  them  necessarily 
imposed.  Dillon  saw  her  unhappy  state,  and 
really  pitied  her,  but  his  inflexible  pride  was 
not  to  be  moved,  and  he  still  met  her  with  re- 
pulsive coldness. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  lugger  sails  with  eighteen  hardy  smugglers  for  a 
crew — A  passenger  in  search  of  knowledge  and 
Guernsey  French — Qualms  at  sea — Moonshine — The 
lugger's  cabin — A  dirty  lamp  and  tobacco  pipes — Sea 
sickness — Burrows  no  Pendragon — The  Nancy  arrives 
at  Guernsey — The  results  of  distillation — The  young 
passenger  packed  off  to  his  Alma  Mater — Tea,  tobacco, 
and  certain  contraband  commodities — The  Nancy  not 
the  only  vessel  engaged  in  this  left-handed  traffic. 

The  lugger  being  now  ready,  they  weighed 
anchor   and  sailed  from  the  cove   with  a  fair 
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wind  and  fairer  expectations.  The  crew  was  com- 
posed of  eighteen  persons,  including  the  Fellow 
Commoner,  Burrows,  and  the  gipsy's  youngest 
boy.  There  was,  rather  an  unusual  thing  in  a 
smuggler,  a  passenger  on  board,  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  heroes 
new  abode,  proceeding  to  Guernsey  to  learn 
French.  His  parents  being  anxious  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  him,  were  determined  to  give  him 
a  polite  education  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 
The  boy,  just  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  a  sharp, 
sprightly  lad,  of  some  promise,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  stepped  on  board  than  he  became  a 
general  favourite  among  this  crew  of  merry  law- 
breakers. 

When  his  father  quitted  the  vessel  and  left 
him  alone  with  those  half-savage-looking  smug- 
glers, the  poor  youth  seemed  uneasy,  as  he 
gazed  upon  their  coarse  sun-burnt  features, 
and  measured  with  his  eye  their  amplitude  of 
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chest  and  vulgar  muscularity  of  limb,  which  at 
once  spoke  for  each  of  them  without  a  tongue 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man," 

and  something  more.  Their  striped  worsted 
jackets  drawn  over  their  bodies  and  fitted  so 
tightly  to  the  shape  that  every  undulation  of 
the  muscles  beneath  was  distinctly  visible ; 
their  copious  canvass  trowsers,  scarcely  reach- 
ing below  the  knee,  and  gathered  full  round  the 
hips,  from  which  they  hung  in  ample  folds,  but 
so  stiflF  as  to  prevent  them  from  fitting  close  to 
the  figure,  imparted  a  ponderosity  to  the  nether 
man,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  singularity  of 
contrast  with  the  light  vest  of  the  upper,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  naturally  rough  aspect  of 
these  hardy  mariners.  Their  blunt  attentions  to 
the  boy,  showed  that  in  human  bosoms  of  the 
rudest  exterior  the  tenderest  sympathies  may 
abide,  and  that  however  habit  may  drag  man^s 

VOL.    II.  p 
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nature  from  the  high  moral  elevation  to 
which  religion  and  the  laws  of  social  obligation 
would  raise  it,  where  it  is  brought  within  the 
direct  influence  of  their  operation,  the  bland 
feelings  of  humanity  are  nevertheless  not 
wholly  stifled,  and  the  seeds  of  good  are  there, 
only  lacking  culture  to  excite  and  fructify  them. 
Shortly  after  the  canvass  of  the  lugger  was 
spread,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  been  three  or  four  hours  under  sail,  it 
blew  so  strong  that  the  land-lubbers  soon 
became  victims  to  the  common  calamity  of 
landsmen  at  sea.  Tlie  young  passenger  seemed 
a  general  object  of  compassion  with  the  crew. 
They  had  him  on  their  laps  by  turns,  and 
nursed  him  with  a  rude  yet  earnest  tender- 
ness, of  which  he  could  not  but  be  sensible 
through  the  qualms  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  maladies;  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  hold  up  his  head,  and  complained  of  the 
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close  atmosphere  of  their  narrow  cabin,  a  sturdy 
fellow,  the  father  of  a  boy  and  two  girls, 
towards  whom  his  bold  heart  always  yearned 
in  absence,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  wrapping 
him  in  a  warm  boat-cloak,  laid  him  gently  in 
the  cutter  upon  deck,  placing  a  bolster  under 
his  head,  and  a  sail  over  it  to  keep  him  from 
the  influence  of  the  night  air.  Having  done 
this,  with  a  few  words  of  unpremeditated  but 
honest  cheering,  he  left  him  to  his  repose. 

Though  the  wind  blew  fresh,  the  night  was 
bright  and  beautiful.  The  moon  cast  a  circle 
of  clear  soft  light  upon  the  leaping  billows. 
Every  ware  caught  her  gentle  rays,  sporting 
with,  and  breaking  them  into  a  thousand  scin- 
tillations, and  scattering  them  around  like 
fairy  hghts  over  the  deep  purple  waters,  which 
appeared  to  bound  and  sparkle  as  if  they  had  a 
positive  perception  of  enjoyment.  There  was 
an   eloquence   in  their   motion    so    real,   that 

F  2 
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like  the  morning  stars  at  the  primitive  creation 
they  seemed  to  "  sing  together,"  raising  in 
truth  a  mute  l)ut  intelligible  harmony  to  their 
Maker's  praise.  1  know  of  nothing  so  grand 
in  nature  as  an  agitated  sea  rising  into  broken 
billows,  when  they  lift  up  their  white  feathery 
crests  in  the  moonlight,  and  laugh  and  glitter 
beneath  the  placid  glory  of  its  beams.  What 
eye  can  behold  it  without  feeling  in  the  soul  a 
ferv^ent  impulse  of  adoration. 

The  scene  in  the  cabin  of  the  lugger  was  very 
different  from  that  upon  deck.  This  apart- 
ment represented  an  isosceles  triangle  reversed, 
with  the  longer  angle  flattened.  At  the  base  it 
was  six  feet  wide,  twelve  long,  and  two  at  its 
narrowest  extremity.  Upon  each  side  were 
four  berths  in  double  tiers,  each  berth  large 
enough  to  hold  two  persons.  All  round  it,  and 
raised  about  a  foot  from  the  deck,  was  a  nar- 
row bench  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew. 
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In  the  centre  stood  a  small  square  table,  through 
which  the  mizen-mast  was  fixed  into  the  deck 
below,  and  against  which  hung  a  rusty  tin  can- 
dlestick containing  a  small  end  of  rush  light. 
A  dirty  lamp  of  the  same  metal,  from  which 
the  oil  occasionally  dripped,^  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  cast  a  dim  glare  upon  the 
different  objects  within  this  populous  chamber. 
It  was  already  black  with  smoke,  though  but 
lately  painted,  and  its  present  occupants  by  no 
means  tended  to  enliven  its  natural  gloominess. 
The  dull  ochreous  light  from  the  lamp  fell 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  men,  eight  of 
whom  occupied  the  benches  of  the  cabin,  while 
six  were  in  the  berths,  and  four  upon  deck 
attending  to  the  duties  of  the  vessel.  Those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  to 
whom  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  lugger 
was  a  merry  pastime,  were  smoking  their  short 
pipes,  and  wrapping  every  object  near  them  in 
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a  mantle  of  stupifying  smoke,  which  gave  an 
additional  hue  of  gloom  to  the  pictm'e.  This 
luxury  enjoyed,  they  knocked  out  the  ashes 
from  the  bowls  of  their  pipes,  and  looked  upon 
the  landsmen,  who  had  become  their  compa- 
nions, with  a  glance  which  expressed  anything 
but  compassion. 

Burrows,  unused  to  the  sea,  felt  the  horrid 
sickness  come  upon  him,  and,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, sank  upon  the  deck.  Not  a  word  of 
cheering  was  heard,  but  the  coarse  jokes  of 
the  crew  must  have  reached  his  ears  \\dth  a 
tendency  rather  to  aggravate  than  assuage  his 
sufferings.  His  eye  continually  rolled  with  a 
deadly  glare,  while  the  answering  glance  of  its 
fellow  seemed  to  convey  an  expression  of  pain- 
ful wonder  at  what  had  befallen  him.  The 
tawny  hue  of  his  skin,  from  which  every  drop 
of  blood  was  now  drained,  assumed  that  sallow 
oily  tint  peculiar  to  the  rank  vegetation  which 
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grows  in  stagnant  waters.  When  his  features 
were  set  in  motion  by  the  spasms  of  sickness, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  distortion  of  his  na- 
turally large  and  unblent  lineaments,  which 
harmonised  so  ill  that  they  appeared  to  have 
been  oddly  made  up  from  those  of  different 
ungainly  faces.  His  courage  began  to  ebb 
woefully  as  the  fierce  qualms  came  upon  him, 
and  he  was  not  over  valorous  at  any  time.  It 
never  could  have  been  said  of  him  as  it  was  of 
Pendragon — 

*'  The  Briton  never  tergiversed. 

But  was  for  adverse  drubbing. 
And  never  turn'd  his  back  to  aught. 

But  to  a  post  for  scrubbing. 
His  sword  would  serve  for  battle,  or 

For  dinner,  if  you  please  ; 
When  it  had  slain  a  Cheshire  raan, 

'Twould  toast  a  Cheshire  Cheese/' 

No — no!  Burrows  was  no  Pendragon. 
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Dillon,  whom  the  roughness  of  the  weather 
had  aftected  with  the  usual  malady,  paced  the 
deck  with  a  manly  resolution  to  keep  it  off, 
but  the  tyrant  was  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  was  every  now  and  tlien  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge his  subjugation.  Nevertheless  he 
rallied,  and  was  sufficiently  master  of  himself 
to  observe  sundry  matters  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  vessel,  which  he  had  for 
the  present  resigned  into  other  hands,  but 
which  at  some  future  period  he  hoped  to  take 
upon  himself.  His  skij^pcr  was  a  weather- 
beaten  sailor,  who  had  been  originally  a  pdot, 
but  having  laid  himself  open  to  detection 
in  the  very  traffic  whieh  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  renewing,  business  grew  dull,  and  he  was 
obhged  to  seek  a  more  profitable  employment. 
He  was  a  brave  man,  and  having  but  one  to 
provide  for,  drank  so  much  of  the  spirits,  and 
smoked  so   much    of    the    tobacco   which    he 
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smuggled,  that,  as  he  said  of  himself,  though 
he  made  a  good  deal  of  money,  he  was  likely 
at  last  to  die  on  a  dunghill.  He  proved,  how- 
ever, a  shrewd,  intelligent  fellow,  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  the  channel  and  coast, 
and  therefore  Dillon  could  not  have  trusted 
his  property  to  better  hands.  By  day-light 
they  were  close  off  Guernsey,  and  shortly  after 
anchored  within  the  pier. 

In  those  days,  smugglers  were  looked  upon? 
in  this  island,  with  respect.  They  gave  life 
and  energy  to  a  traffic  by  which  many  of  the 
natives  became  wealthy  ;  and  though  this  was 
effected  by  encouraging  acts  of  transgression 
against  the  laws  of  the  mother  country,  it  was 
matter  of  little  consequence  to  them  so  long 
as  they  accumulated  the  "  unrighteous  mam- 
mon/^ without  being  exposed  to  the  scrutiny 
of  excisemen  and  gangers.  Near  the  beach 
were  to  be  seen  sundry  storehouses,  in  which 

p5 
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continental  wines  and  spirits  were  to  be  bought 
at  a  price  that  rendered  smuggling  an  irre- 
sistible temptation.  There  large  vats  reposed, 
like  enormous  fat  hogs  in  a  stye,  containing, 
within  their  huge  and  crpacious  bulk,  Geneva 
sufficient  to  float  a  wherry.  When  these  vast 
receptacles  were  to  be  filled — a  matter,  in  spite 
of  their  capacity,  of  frequent  occurrence — there 
was  an  ascent  to  the  top  by  means  of  a  lad- 
der. 

After  having  sent  the  young  passenger  to  his 
destination,  our  Fellow  Commoner  entered  one 
of  those  spirituous  receptacles  to  which  he  had 
been  recommended  by  a  person  oracular  in  such 
matters.  He  soon  stipulated  for  the  necessary 
quantity  of  the  luxuries  supplied  at  this 
establishment,  and  it  was  shortly  stowed 
within  the  lugger.  A  quantity  of  tea,  tobacco, 
and  certain  contraband  articles  of  French  ma- 
nufacture, of  which  the  ladies  of  this  free  coun- 
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try  have  always  most  liberally  encouraged  the 
disposal,  in  spite  of  legal  interdictions  and  un- 
expoundable  acts  of  parliament,  were  thus  pur- 
chased, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  our 
hero  was  ready  to  return  with  a  cargo  that 
promised  immense  profit,  provided  he  could 
secure  it  within  the  cavern  on  the  coast,  and 
dispose  of  it  without  the  intervention  of  cus- 
tom-house officers. 

His  was  not  the  only  vessel  engaged  in  this 
left-hand  traffic.  There  were  sundry  small 
craft  smartly  trimmed  and  rigged,  and  manned 
\vith  a  greater  number  of  stout  fellows,  who 
smiled  and  chewed  their  tobacco  with  an  air 
that  seemed  to  hold  "  the  authorities'^  at  de- 
fiance,— than  was  necessary  for  the  mere  ma- 
nagement of  such  light  vessels.  Dillon, 
therefore,  felt  that  sort  of  security  which 
comes  upon  us  when  it  is  backed  by  the 
assurance    that    we    are    in    good,   or    at   all 
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events,  in  numerous  company;  for  nume- 
rical strength  has  a  strange  power  in  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  breakers  of  the  law 
of  every  rank  and  description.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  minority  of  evil-doers  is  small, 
they  become  timid  and  irresolute ;  swell  the 
amount,  and  their  daring  increases  in  an  exact 
ratio. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  return  of  the  lugger — Successful — The  cargo  secured 
— Disposed  of  and  Dillon  satisfied  with  the  profitable 
issue  of  his  venture — The  Nancy  fitted  out  as  a  pri- 
vateer— Captures  three  small  prizes — Phoebe  leaves 
her  home  and  gets  her  own  bread — Her  charity — Her 
affection  for  Dillon  and  view  of  his  character — He  con- 
tinues cold  —  The  young  Oxonian  —  Attracted  by 
Phoebe's  beauty — Meets  and  insults  her — The  Oxonian 
repulsed  by  Phoebe  and  knocked  down  by  a  gallant 
farmer. 

All  being  at  length  ready,  the  anchor  was 
weighed   and  the   lugger  put  to  sea  in  com- 
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pany  with  several  small  vessels,  engaged  in  a 
similar  enterprise.  There  was  now  much  more 
anxiety  among  the  crew  than  had  been  mani- 
fested in  the  hither  voyage. 

The  return  vv'as  successful :  they  met  with 
no  interruption,  and  the  cargo  was  finally 
secured  in  the  cave  beneath  th.e  cliflf.  In  a 
short  time  the  whole  of  it  was  sold  at 
a  large  profit,  and  DiUon  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  successful  issue  of  his  venture.  In 
order  the  more  eflfectually  to  lull  the  sus- 
picion of  the  government  authorities  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  he  fitted  out  his  lugger 
as  a  privateer,  determined  to  embrace  the 
double  chance  of  turning  her  to  account.  He 
put  on  board  eight  twelve-pound  carronades, 
and  two  long  six  pounders,  the  latter  of  which 
pointed  over  the  stern  -,  and  he  increased  the 
complement  of  his  men  to  twenty-four.  He 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  crew,  and  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  months  captured  two  or 
three  small  prizes,  of  little  comparative  value. 
The  smuggling,  however,  turned  out  well,  and 
he  disposed  of  several  cargoes  vnih  such  ad- 
vantage, that  he  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
wealthy  adventurer. 

Meanwhile,  Phoebe,  no  longer  able  to  live 
happily   at    home,    had    quitted   her   parent's 
dwelling,  and  taken  up  her  abode  with  a  lone 
widow,  to  whom  she  paid  a  small  sum  weekly 
for    the   accommodation,   attending   upon  the 
aged  matron   as   if  the   latter   had  been   her 
mother,    and    doing    many    kind     offices    to 
the   poor   around   her,     occasionally   reheving 
the  more  pressing  necessities   of  some,  from 
the  scanty  pittance  obtained  by  the  successfal 
issue   of    her   own   industry.      She    had    for 
some  time  past  applied  herself  to  the  produc- 
tion   of  a   kind  of  fancy  basket-work,  which 
she    manufactured    from    thin   willow   strips, 
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cut  and  smoothed  with  a  penknife.  Having 
naturally  great  taste,  she  soon  superadded  a 
manual  dexterity,  which  enal)led  her  to  make 
small  baskets  of  various  forms  with  a  quick- 
ness and  beauty  of  execution  altogether  sur- 
prising, as  the  only  instruction  she  had  re- 
ceived was  from  an  itinerant  basket  maker, 
who  was  a  wretched  bungler  at  his  craft.  With 
her  little  string  of  baskets  she  used  to  peram- 
bulate the  neighbourhood ;  she  met  with  such 
success  in  disposing  of  them,  that  she  was  not 
only  able  to  supply  her  own  wants,  but  occa- 
sionally to  mitigate  those  of  her  more  needy 
neighbours.  These  highly  appreciated  the 
charities  of  one  who,  thus  obliged  to  labour  for 
her  daily  bread,  subtracted  such  a  li])eral  por- 
tion from  the  earnings  of  her  industry,  in 
order  to  cast  the  lot  of  amelioration  into  the 
lap  of  the  aged  but  deserving  poor.  The  only 
part   of  her  family  with   whom   she  kept  up 
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any  intercourse,  was  the  brother  before  spoken 
of,  who,  through  her  means,  had  entered  into 
the  service  of  a  carpenter  at  a  village  about 
four  miles  off,  and  was  getting  on  very  cre- 
ditably. 

Though  a  blight  hung  upon  the  affections 
of  this  interesting  girl,  yet  she  did  not  pine 
herself  into  a  shadow,  but  submitted  with  the 
meekest  patience  to  her  lot,  feeling  that  she 
had  innocently  provoked  it.  She  still  loved 
Dillon  with  a  warmth  and  sincerity  which 
nothing  could  abate  or  overthrow.  She  had 
studied  his  character  attentively,  and  the 
balance  of  good  which  she  discovered,  led 
her  to  imagine  that  \\dth  the  proper  application 
of  her  influence,  if  ever  permitted  to  exercise 
it,  she  could  direct  it  to  such  an  issue  as 
would  cause  it  not  only  to  countervail,  but 
eventually  to  neutralise,  the  evil.  Ha\^ng 
closely  observed  the  gradual  developement  of 
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his  more  immediate  maturity,  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  hallucinations,  though 
deeply  degrading  to  him  as  a  being  of  high 
moral  responsibilities,  were  more  the  results 
of  an  energetic  temperament  acted  upon  by  an 
education  that  had  been  entirely  influenced 
and  directed  by  false  views  of  religion,  than 
the  fruits  of  any  radical  tendency  to  evil. 
She  felt  how  much  she  was  indebted  to  him : 
he  had  not  only  improved  her  understanding, 
but  purified  her  heart.  In  pointing  out  to 
her  the  light  by  which  his  own  mind  had  been 
illumined,  he  discovered  to  her,  though  un- 
intentionally, the  partial  obscurity  in  which 
that  light  was  shrouded.  With  a  perception 
at  all  times  ready,  and  seldom  inaccurate,  she 
perceived  the  fallacy  of  those  views,  which  had 
been  instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  and  allowed 
to  grow  with  his  grov/th,  and  strengthen  with 
his  strength,  by   which  they  had  become  so 
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deeply  rooted  as  to  seem  to  him  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  supernal  communication.  She 
had  witnessed  in  him  such  real  kindliness  of 
nature,  warped  though  it  was  by  the  flatter- 
ing fallacies  of  a  preposterous  but  seductive 
creed,  which  held  before  the  warm  impulses 
of  his  ardent  nature  the  strong  shield  of  impu- 
nity, that  she  could  not  but  love  the  man  whilst 
she  deplored  the  wayward  and  obviously  ab- 
surd bias  of  his  mind.  He  had  not  only  acute 
but  generous  feelings,  and  though  she  did 
not  think  that  she  could  justify  his  present 
pursuits,  still  his  having  relinquished  those 
which  were  much  more  degrading  to  him  as 
a  social  being,  flattered  her  with  the  prospect 
that  he  would  eventually  turn  into  the  fair 
path  of  an  orderly  and  honourable  career. 
Though  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  avoided, 
and  the  too  evident  coldness  with  which  he 
treated  her,  were  matter  of  sore  regret  to  one 
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of  her  mild  but  delicate  sensibility,  she  never- 
theless could  not  forget  that  she  had  provoked 
it.  She  had  refused  his  hand,  however  re- 
luctantly, and  however  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  an  imagined  obligation  which 
she  considered  imperative  upon  her,  for  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  ruffian,  whose  inferiority 
to  himself  in  every  thing  that  constitutes 
the  pre-eminence  of  man  over  the  brute,  he 
could  not  but  feel  sensibly.  She  had  ex- 
posed him  to  mortifying  humiliation,  and 
her  own'  conscience  pronounced  against  her 
the  sentence  of  condemnation.  She  felt  that 
she  deserved  to  suffer  his  coldness,  and 
therefore  patiently  submitted  to  the  penalty 
of  her  own  over-scrupulous  notions  of  honour. 
It  happened  that  Phoebe,  in  her  perambu- 
lations, had  called  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
squire,  who  was  likewise  a  magistrate,  to  offer 
her  baskets  for  sale  to  the   female   members 
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of  his  family.  Her  beauty  happened  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  son,  a  young  man  who 
had  learned  at  Oxford — where  he  was  keeping 
his  terms,  though  with  very  little  chance  of 
taking  a  degree  ^ — that  every  pretty  girl,  not 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  gentlewoman,  is  the 
lawful  victim  of  any  young  man  having  a  legal 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  esquire,  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  become  the  minister  of  her 
undoing. 

On  her  way  home  he  took  care  to  meet  the 
innocent  Phcebe,  and  to  shock  her  with  his 
coarse  and  licentious  proposals.  Though  re- 
pelled for  a  moment  by  her  unexpected  firm- 
ness, he  soon  overcame  the  embarrassment 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  made 
his  advances  in  a  manner  so  alarming  to  the 
timid  girl,  that  she  suddenly  sprang  from  his 
side  with  the  agihty  of  a   deer,  and  bounding 
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over  the  path,  reached  the  gate  of  an  adjom- 
ing  field,  in  which  there  were  some  workmen, 
to  whom  she  loudly  called  for  assistance.  A 
young  farmer,  observing  the  extreme  earnest- 
ness of  her  manner  and  the  piercing  anxiety 
of  her  cry,  ran  to  the  spot  just  as  her  perse- 
cutor had  reached  her  and  thrown  his  arm 
rudely  round  her  waist. 

"  Save  me,  I  beseech  you,"  cried  Plicebe, 
breathlessly,  and  sank  fainting  into  the  arms 
of  her  persecutor. 

"  Let  her  go,"  said  the  farmer  in  a  tone  of 
authority. 

"  Who  are  you,  Sir  ?"  cried  the  indignant 
Oxonian,  flourishing  a  whip,  but  still  retain- 
ing his  hold  of  the  fainting  Phoebe. 

"  I  am  Philip  Trist,  son  of  farmer  Trist, 
of  the  Grange  yonder,  upon  whose  land  you 
are  now  tresspassing,  and  if  you  don't  let  go 
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your  hold  of  that  young  woman,  Fll  drub 
you  as  soundly  as  if  you  were  an  old  mill 
horse/' 

The  young  squire   laughed   at   this   threat, 

and     to     show     the     farmer    how    Httle     he 

heeded  it,  forcibly  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 

cheek    of  the   affrighted   girl.     Her  mute  but 

earnest   expression    of    appeal   acted   like   an 

electric  shock  upon  the  decision  of  the  young 

rustic,    who   without   any   further    display  of 

logic,    at    which   he    vras    no    match    for   the 

member  of  the  University,  doubled  his  large 

coarse  fist,  and  planting  it  with  all  his  strength 

upon   the  temples  of  the  Oxonian,  sent  him 

to  the  ground  with  a  force   that  rendered  him 

for  several  moments  far  less  conscious  than  the 

object   of  his    cowardly    assault.     The   young 

gentleman  got  up  after  a  few  seconds,  without 

showing    any    disposition   to   renew   the    en- 
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counter,  but  uttering  vows  of  vengeance 
against  both.  Phoebe's  gallant  champion  im- 
mediately attended  her  home. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  farmer  enamoured — Visits  Phoebe  more  frequently 
than  agreeable— Her  forbearance  and  his  warmth — 
The  offer  and  refusal — Disappointment — The  unhappy 
wooer — Mumbles  an  old  ballad — Dillon's  jealousy  takes 
fire — He  is  made  sensible  that  Phoebe  has  still  a  place 
in  his  heart — Visits  her — His  reception — The  poor 
girl's  distress — Their  conversation — Our  hero  satisfied 
— His  jealousy  cooled — Quits  Phoebe  without  an  em- 
brace— Brought  before  his  worship  of  the  quorum — 
Put  into  the  stocks — Released  by  the  Nancy's  crew — 
he  practical  expounder  of  "  Burn's  Justice"  tossed, 
not  in  a  blanket,  but  in  a  counterpane. 

From  this  time  the  young   farmer's  visits 

VOL.    II.  G 
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were  frequently  made  to  the  cottage  of  the  old 
woman  with  whom  Phoebe  dwelt — "few  and 
far  between,^  at  first,  but  the  intervals  gra- 
dually closing  until  scarcely  a  day  intervened. 
This  was  extremely  distressing  to  the  beautiful 
gipsy,  the  sources  of  whose  heart  were  frozen  and 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  but  one  sun,  though 
the  genial  influence  of  those  rays  was  denied  to 
them.  She  knew  not  how  to  tell  the  man  who 
had  done  her  so  signal  a  service,  that  his  atten- 
tions were  unwelcome,  and  yet  she  felt  the  evil  to 
be  only  increasing,  and  growing  more  untract- 
able  by  delay.  She  tried  all  that  manner  could 
do  to  repel  the  young  man^s  advances,  but  her 
coldness  was  accompanied  with  so  much  meek- 
ness of  nature,  and  such  timid  apprehension 
of  conveying  a  pang,  that  it  was  not  perceived 
by  the  farmer,  who  was  as  ill  acquainted  with 
the  delicacies  of  sentiment  as  with  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  and  therefore  continued  his  visits 
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mthout  once  suspecting  they  were  painful. 
Though  Phoebe's  timidity  prevented  her  from 
showing  him  any  direct  disapprobation  of  the 
course  he  was  pursuing  towards  her,  there 
was  nevertheless  in  her  demeanour,  that  grave 
and  easy  dignity  of  virtue  which  checked  him 
from  making  an  abrupt  disclosure  already 
many  times  on  his  lips.  He  had  sagacity 
enough  to  discover  that  the  object  of  his  choice 
must  be  wooed  before  she  could  be  won ; 
nevertheless,  after  having  passed  a  noviciate 
of  several  weeks  in  this  new  character  of  wooer, 
he  very  justly  thought  the  time  come  to 
declare  himself.  This  was  the  climax  which 
Phoebe  was  now  anxious  the  matter  should 
reach  as  soon  as  possible,  being  determined 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  relieving  herself 
from  much  painful  importunity,  and  her  inno- 
cent persecutor  from  a  more  protracted  dis- 
appointment. 

G  2 
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One  morning,  while  gazing  upon  her  with 
that  rapture  which  he  never  failed  to  show  by 
the  most  obvious  indications,  being  roused  to 
the  pitch  necessary  for  revealing  the  tender 
agonies  of  his  heart,  he  began  by  declaring 
his  admiration  in  language  that  would  have 
formed  a  curious  contrast  with  the  elaborate 
eloquence  of  a  more  refined  lover.  If  his 
declaration  was  less  poetical,  it  was  not  less 
fervent,  and  he  concluded  a  very  homely 
address  with  a  direct  offer  of  his  hand.  She 
refused  his  offer,  though  in  the  gentlest  man- 
ner, yet  with  a  tone  so  firm,  that  he  could  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  of  her  resolved  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  He  expostulated  for  a  while, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and,  after  a  somewliat 
shorter  visit  than  usual,  quitted  the  cottage, 
a  rejected  suitor.  He  went  home  mumbling 
part  of  an  old  ballad — 
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A  lover  of  late  was  I, 

For  Cupid  would  have  it  soe  ; 

The  boy  that  hath  never  an  eye. 

As  every  man  doth  know  ; 

I  sighed,  and  sobbed,  and  cried  alas  ! 

For  her  that  laught  and  called  me  ass. 

Then  knew  not  I  what  to  doe. 

When  I  saw  itt  was  in  vaine, 

A  lady  soe  coy  to  wooe. 

Who  gave  me  the  ass  so  plain e  ; 

Yet  would  I  her  ass  freely  bee. 

So  she  would  helpe  and  beare  with  me. 

An  exaggerated  report  of  the  affair  soon 
reached  Dillon, — for  when  did  ever  country 
gossips  fail  to  exaggerate  a  similar  romance  of 
real  life  ?  Of  all  matters  in  the  world,  lovers' 
vows  are  the  soonest  heard  of  and  talked 
about,  with  those  accumulations  which  the 
snow-ball  gathers  in  rolling  down  a  mountain. 
When  our  hero   first  heard   of  Phoebe's  good 
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luck,  as  it  was  called^  he  likewise  heard  that  the 
young  farmer  was  a  man  of  substance,  and  a 
man  of  mettle  in  more  senses  than  one ;  that 
he  was  "  uncommonly  well  looking ;"  as  hand- 
some as  a  new  star  ;  that  Phoebe  had  accepted 
his  offer,  and  they  were  to  be  made  one  forth- 
with. Dillon's  heart  quailed  at  this  inteUigence; 
a  qualm  like  the  sickness  of  death  came  over 
his  spirit; — he  could  not  bear  his  thoughts. 
He  felt  that  his  conduct  to  Phoebe  had  been 
cold  and  even  cruel,  and  that  he  had  therefore 
forfeited  all  claim  to  her  good  feeling  ;  still 
he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  her  marry- 
ing another.  Her  readiness  to  accept  the 
first  man  who  offered  startled  his  keen  sensi- 
bility. He  began  to  consider  the  matter  with 
the  morbid  scrutiny  of  fierce  jealousy,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was  that  her 
heart  was  light,  and  her  delicacy  akin  to  that 
of  her  tribe.     Had  she   loved  him   with   the 
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intensity  of  a  pure  and  holy  passion,  would 
she  have  so  soon  discarded  him  from  her 
bosom,  even  though  he  had  used  her  coldly  ? 
A  deep-seated  aflfection  is  not  so  easily  ef- 
faced. Such  were  the  selfish  conclusions  of 
his  jealousy. 

With  these  feelings,  that  sent  a  thrill  of 
excitement  through  his  whole  frame,  he  sought 
the  cottage  where  the  beautiful  gipsy  dwelt. 
The  door  being  opened,  he  saw  the  object  of 
his  unjust  suspicions  seated  at  the  window, 
working  a  small  fancy  basket,  which  her  taper 
fingers  were  admirably  calculated  to  execute 
with  the  greatest  neatness.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  with  calm  earnestness  upon  her  work, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
anything  but  joyous.  Dillon  was  moved — his 
suspicions  wavered.  She  looked  up — her  eye 
was  suddenly  kindled ;  a  flush,  warm,  beautiful 
and  full  of  life,  mantled  upon  her  cheek,  her 
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lips  slightly  parted,  sufficient  to  show  the 
pearls  beneath,  and  curled  into  the  least  per- 
ceptible smile.  Faint  however,  as  the  smile 
was,  the  broad  earnest  expression  of  the  deep 
blue  eye  gave  it  a  character  of  intense  glad- 
ness. She  bounded  towards  Dillon  with  a  light 
elastic  leap,  and  seized  his  extended  hand  in 
both  hers;  but  the  burst  of  feeling  over- 
powered her,  the  reaction  almost  instantly 
followed,  and  she  sat  down  in  her  chair  and 
wept  hysterically. 

Our  hero  knew  not  how  to  interpret  this 
shock  of  sensibility ;  he  was  disagreeably  per- 
plexed ;  but  warmed  by  the  simple  honest 
energy  of  her  manner  towards  him,  he  seated 
himself  by  her,  and  after  a  few  common-place 
remarks,  by  way  of  premonition,  began  to 
enter  upon  the  topic  immediately  connected 
with  his  visit.  Her  warm,  cordial  reception  of 
him  had   somewhat   allayed  the  fever  of  his 
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jealousy,  and  he  began  by  telling  her  that  he 
wished  to  take  some  of  her  baskets  upon  his 
next  trip  to  the  little  island,  where  he  could 
dispose  of  them  to  advantage,  and  he  was 
therefore  ready  to  purchase  her  whole  stock. 

"  Nay,  James,"  said  Phoebe,  gravely,  and 
with  a  slight  tremulous  motion  of  the  eyelid 
which  indicated  a  nervous  aiDprehension  of 
how  what  she  was  going  to  say  would  be 
received — "  nay,  James,  you  are  welcome — wel- 
come from  my  heart  and  soul,  to  the  baskets, 
but  I  can  never  allow  you  to  pay  me  for  what 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  but  a  verv^  small  com- 
pensation for  the  numerous  acts  of  kindness 
for  which  I  am  your  debtor." 

"  Don't  talk  of  your  being  my  debtor :  what 
I  have  done  is  not  worth  repaying  with  the 
labour  of  those  delicate  hands.  You  mthheld 
the  only    price    I    ever    set    upon  —  but    no 

g5 
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matter — shall  I   have  the  baskets  on  my  own 
terms  ?" 

Phoebe  hesitated — she  trembled — at  length 
she  said  timidly,  but  firmly,  "  If  you  will  dis- 
pose of  them  on  my  account,  well  ;  but  I 
cannot  take  your  money  for  them." 

Dillon's  jealousy  began  to  rekindle  3  he 
saw  there  was  something  within  her  which 
made  him  suspect  that  she  harboured  an 
unfavourable  sentiment  towards  him.  He  said, 
with  some  bitterness,  "  I  am  forestalled,  per- 
haps; I  forgot  that  Phoebe  will  now  shortly 
be  under  the  restraint  of  another.  The  baskets 
may  be,  are  for  the  young  farmer  at  the  Grange 
who,  if  rumour  do  not  lie,  will  soon  have  a 
right  of  property  in  them,  and  likewise  in 
their  fabricator." 

"  Dillon, "    said    Phoebe,    colouring   deeply, 
"  you  have  been  deceived ;  the  young  farmer 
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at  the  Grange  has  won  my  gratitude,  for  he 
deserves  it,  but  he  has  not  won  my  love." 

"  Are  you  not  engaged  to  be  married  to 
him  ?"  asked  Dillon,  eagerly. 

"No." 

"  I  have  heard  he  made  you  an  offer,  and 
you  have  accepted  him,  with  an  assurance  of 
everlasting  love." 

"  He  did  offer  me  his  hand,  but  I  refused 
it  because  I  could  not  give  him  my  heart.'^ 

Dillon  was  gratified  by  what  he  heard,  and 
the  assurance  that  the  lovely  girl  before  him 
was  still  free  from  any  engagement,  subdued 
the  disquiet  mth  which  his  bosom  had  been 
labouring.  He  suddenly  became  calm  and 
cold. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  as  you  are  too  proud  to 
allow  me  to  do  you  a  service,  I'll  take  the 
baskets  upon  your  own  terms,  and  sell  them 
on  your  account,  deducting  a  commission  for 
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the  sale ;"  saying  which,  he  quitted  the  cottage, 
with  a  hard  equivocal  smile,  and  left  the  poor 
girl  in  tears. 

This  interview  had,  however,  considerably 
subdued  his  pride,  and  he  felt  his  old  affection 
returning.  His  love  had  revived  in  all  its 
former  fervency,  and  he  would  not  have  belied 
his  heart  had  he  said  to  her  in  the  exquisite 
words  of  Shakspeare  to  the  violet — 

"Sweet  thief!  whence  didst  thou  steal   thy  sweet  that 
smells. 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?     The  purple  pride 
Which   on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 

And  buds  of  marjorum  had  stolen  thy  hair  ; 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 

One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair  ; 
A  third,  not  red  nor  white  had  stolen  of  both. 

And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 
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But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth. 

A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  scent  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee."* 

Not  long  after  this  interview,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  town  one  afternoon  after 
sun-set,  he  saw  the  young  squire  walking 
leisurely  up  and  down  a  sequestered  path. 
Having  heard  of  his  insult  to  Phoebe,  he  sus- 
pected that  the  young  "  fellow  of  Magdalen" 
was  in  pursuit  of  no  good ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  watch  him.  Turning  into  a  field,  he 
proceeded  down  by  the  hedge  until  he  reached 
the  place  where  the  Oxonian  was  walking  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  heard  him  carelessly 
whistling,  but  in  so  low  a  key  that  it  scarcely 
reached  his  ear.  Our  hero  had  not  waited  long 
before  he  distinguished  Phoebe^s  voice  mildly 

*  Shakespeare's  Poems. 
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expostulating  with  the  embryo  magistrate  for 
interrupting  her  progress  home,  at  the  same 
time  charging  him  with  having  induced  her 
to  quit  her  cottage  by  a  false  representation. 
Dillon  heard  enough  to  bring  the  whole  truth 
at  once  to  his  mind. 

The  magistrate's  son  had  sent  a  message  in 
the  name  of  a  neighbouring  farmer's  wife,  re- 
questing the  pretty  gipsy's  immediate  presence 
with  some  of  her  fancy  baskets,  as  the  lady  was 
desirous  of  purchasing  two  or  three.  The  un- 
suspecting Phoebe  had  instantly  answered  the 
summons,  and  knowing  that  her  way  home  lay 
through  the  sequestered  path  in  which  Dillon 
saw  him  strolling,  the  commoner  of  the  univer- 
sity determined  there  to  wait  her  return. 

Our  hero,  as  soon  as  his  suspicions  were 
confirmed,  pulled  a  stout  stick  from  the  hedge 
and  prepared  to  administer  summary  chastise- 
ment upon  the  offender,  shovild  he  proceed  to 
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any  rudeness  towards  the  lovely  girl.  He  at 
length  heard  her  clear,  mellow  voice  raised 
above  its  ordinary  pitch. 

"  Sir,  do  not  leave  upon  me  the  impression 
that  you  are  a  coward ;  for  that  is  the  only 
character  which  I  can  recognise  in  a  man  who 
would  wantonly  assail  a  woman's  virtue.  Why 
should  you  dare  to  suppose  that  I  would  suffer 
a  moral  pollution  from  the  son  of  a  country 
magistrate,  more  than  from  the  son  of  a  stroll- 
ing beggar.  Quit  me,  Sir,  instantly,  for, 
though  alone,  I  have  energy  sufficient  to  vindi- 
cate my  insulted  honour.'^ 

"  Now,  aU  this  is  sheer  nonsense — all  a  mo- 
dest pretence,  pretty  one ;  you've  no  one  now 
to  put  his  rude  fist  into  my  face,  because  I 
attempted  to  steal  a  kiss,  which  I  shall  again 
do,  in  spite  of  your  young  farmer,  or  any  of 
his  rustics.^' 

Dillon  almost   instantly   heard    a    struggle. 
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and,  leaping  over  the  hedge,  stood  before  the 
astonished  "  Fellow  of  Magdalen/^  who,  vexed 
at  the  intrusion,  and  excited  by  the  resistance 
he  had  met  with,  from  the  interesting  gipsy, 
threw  his  arm  violently  round  her  neck.  His 
hat  fell  off  in  the  effort,  when  our  hero  struck 
him  a  smart  blow  upon  the  crown,  which  sent 
him  senseless  to  the  earth,  where,  in  spite  of 
PhcEbe's  entreaties,  he  left  him  reeking  in  his 
blood. 

A  few  days  after,  Dillon  was  seized,  and 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  a  bru- 
tal assault  upon  the  son  of  that  oracle  of  the 
quorum.  The  indignaiit  father  looked  upon 
the  man  who  had  so  deservedly  chastised  his 
heir  with  a  magisterial  frown  that  told,  as 
clearly  as  a  frown  could  do,  what  woidd  be  the 
result  of  this  examination.  Putting  his  spec- 
tacles upon  a  nose  that  looked  like  a  diagram 
upon  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  projected  over  his 
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lips  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  with  both  nos- 
trils gaping  as  if  eager  to  catch  and  absorb  the 
sounds  which  issued  from  those  plump  purple 
declaimers  of  the  oracle  wdthin,  he  fixed  upon 
Dillon  his  smaU  gloating  eyes  that  peered 
through  the  glasses  like  two  dim  pebbles  at 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  fountain,  and  said  in 
a  sharp  cracked  tone — 

"  Dog,  how  dare  you  ill-use  my  son  ?'* 
"  Ass,"  replied  DiUon  disdainfully,  '^  because 
your  son  acted  like  a  scoundrel ;  and  he  would 
have  been  better  served  had  he  left  his  brains 
instead  of  his  blood  upon  the  road  where  he 
hugged  his  mother  earth  against  his  own 
will/' 

"  Enough,"  roared  the  squire,  striking  his 
hand  vehemently  upon  the  table — "  enough 
— away  with  him  to  the  stocks,  and  there  he 
shall  stay  tiU  the  cock  crows,  or  my  name's 
not  Benjamin." 
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The  waving  of  the  magistrate's  hand  was  a 
signal  too  well  understood  by  the  attendant 
functionaries,  to  need  any  further  interpreta- 
tion. Dillon  was  hurried  off  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  was  put  into  the 
stocks;  but  scarcely  had  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine been  closed  over  his  legs,  ere  a  dozen  of 
his  companions  from  the  lugger  appeared, 
knocked  down  the  constables,  tore  up  the 
stocks,  broke  them  into  fragments,  and  re- 
leased their  friend.  They  immediately  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  old  squire's  house.  A  large 
counterpane  was  spread  out  upon  the  grass 
in  the  lawn.  Several  of  them  entered  the 
mansion  where  the  knight  of  the  shire  was  at 
his  dinner,  in  the  act  of  picking  the  merry- 
thought of  a  chicken,  rudely  collared  the 
trembling  justice  and  dragged  him  from  the 
scene  of  his  enjoyment,  to  undergo  the  retri- 
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bution   with  which   they   had    determined   to 
visit  him. 

When  they  had  fairly  got  into  the  lawn,  the 
lank  arbiter  upon  questions  of  criminal  law, 
looking  like  a  dried  mummy  galvanised  into 
a  sort  of  fictitious  life,  they  tumbled  him  head 
over  heels  into  the  counterpane,  which  was 
held  by  eight  stout  fellows,  ready  to  receive 
this  practical  expounder  of  "  Burn's  Justice,'' 
and  who  tossed  him  for  ten  minutes  by  way  of 
giving  him  an  appetite  for  his  dessert.  Having 
frightened  the  rustic  judge  nearly  out  of  his 
senses,  they  left  him  to  discuss  his  apple- 
dumpling,  and  chew  the  cud  of  his  judicial 
indignation. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Another  voyage  in  the  lugger — Her  quaUtics — Gets  into 
the  Atlantic — A  tempest — The  wind  roars,  the  sea  rises, 
the  Nancy  rolls,  and  Burrows  becames  wofully  fright- 
ened— ^The  lugger  weathers  the  gale  and  laughs  at  it — 
The  gipsy  badgered — His  resolution  in  consequence — 
A  strange  sail — Turns  out  to  be  a  French  privateer — 
Burrows  takes  his  station  among  the  water-casks — A 
sea-fight — Dillon's  gallantry  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Frenchman — The  enemy  sheers  off. 

Immediately  after  having   administered  a 
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digester  to  the  justice,  Dillon  and  his  com- 
panions quitted  the  premises,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  unpleasant  consequences  to  themselves  for 
having  thus  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
They  determined  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
exasperated  functionary,  and  while  his  ire  was 
at  blood  heat,  take  a  trip  in  the  Nancy  to  the 
little  island.  The  vessel  being  always  kept 
ready  to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning, 
they  got  on  board,  weighed,  and  were  soon  be- 
yond the  reach  of  judicial  indignation.  She 
scudded  over  the  indented  waters  like  a  thing 
begotten  upon  that  element  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  now  peopled  with  multi- 
tudes of  living  souls ;  for  how  many  thousands 
are  there  whose  whole  lives  are  passed  upon 
the  broad  sea,  with  only  a  plank  between  them 
and  destruction,  and  who  enjoy  but  a  few  in- 
tervals of  recreation  upon  land  !  The  breeze 
was   fresh  and   rapidly  increasing ;   the  lugger 
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was  a  good  sea-boat,  that  defied  all  weathers, 
and  her  hardy  crew  prepared  for  a  boisterous 
night. 

About  midnight,  the  wind  had  increased  to  a 
gale,  which  drove  the  little  vessel  into  the 
broad  Atlantic.  The  tempest  howled  fearfully, 
but  she  rode  over  the  waves  like  a  dragon  of 
the  deep.  All  her  crew  were  awake — there  was 
no  sleeping  under  such  violent  commotion. 
The  masts  every  moment  groaned  as  she  flew 
hissing  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  billows  into 
dark  grey  hollows,  that  looked  like  so  many 
graves  opened  to  swallow  her  up.  The  waves 
swept  over  her  deck  in  such  heavy  masses,  that 
every  soul  on  board  was  obliged  to  cling  to  the 
rigging  or  to  her  sides  for  support  ;  but  she 
bravely  dashed  off  the  invading  spray  with  an 
arm  of  might,  chiding  the  saucy  surges,  and 
thus  scattering  them  in  impotent  fragments  be- 
fore her  bows,  as   Samson  burst   the  bonds  in 
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which  he  was  secured  by  the  artifices  of  the 
harlot  of  Sorek.*  The  gallant  lugger  rose  high 
and  buoyant  above  the  howling  ocean,  to  new 
conflicts  and  new  triumphs. 

The  gale  still  increased.  Almost  every  wave 
dashed  over  the  prow  of  the  lugger,  and  gurgled 
through  the  scuttles  like  wine  through  the  neck 
of  a  bottle.  The  howling  of  the  wind  was 
deafening,  the  agitation  of  the  sea  appalling, 
and  the  quick,  clear  intensity  of  the  hghtning 
fearfully  menacing ;  but  the  trim  little  vessel 
bore  bravely  onward,  rising  with  the  lightness 
of  a  gull  upon  the  crest  of  every  sweU  of  the 
deep,  bounding  hke  a  fiery  barb  on  her  course, 
as  if  she  were  determined  to  outstrip  the  storm 
in  a  race  that  would  have  baffled  the  eagle's 
speed. 

*  Delilah. 
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"  Now  in  a  deluge  bursts  the  living  flame. 

And  dread  concussion  rends  the  ethereal  frame  ; 
Sick  earth  convulsive  groans  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  nature  shuddering  feels  the  horrid  roar." 


Still  the  little  Nancy  "  laught  at  the  vain  thun- 
ders/' and  went  merrily  on  her  way. 

Not  a  sail  was  set,  and  she  scudded  under 
bare  poles  before  the  wind.  Burrows  was 
stupified  at  the  scene; — he  expressed  his  terror 
in  loud  lamentations.  In  order  to  silence  the 
cowardly  expression  of  his  fear,  tlie  crew  shut 
him  into  the  common  cabin,  where  he  rolled 
into  one  of  the  berths,  and,  closing  his  eyes, 
listened  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  expecting 
every  instant  to  be  buried  in  a  grave  where  no 
tomb-stone  would  ever  record  his  "  hie  jacet." 
The  tempest  continued   two    days,  then  sub- 
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sided  into  a  perfect  calm.  The  vessel  now  lay 
with  her  bows  gently  reposing  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  like  a  sleeping  child  upon  its  mother's 
bosom. 

She  had  sustained  little  or  no  damage  during 
the  storm,  and  when  it  was  fairly  over.  Burrows 
crawled  from  his  place  of  refuge  like  a  toad 
from  its  hole  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze,  and  re- 
joice in  his  imagined  escape  from  death.  The 
crew,  who  despised  the  dastardly  spirit  of  this 
worthless  man,  greeted  him  with  harsh  jeers, 
and  made  his  cowardice  the  topic  of  general 
conversation,  till  their  raling  became  so  in- 
sufferable that  he  was  glad  again  to  retire  to 
the  silence  of  his  berth,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  companion- 
ship of  his  own  thoughts.  But  this  did  not 
happen  to  be  within  the  limits  of  his  good  for- 
tune, for  every  one  of  the  crew  who  descended 
into  the  cabin,  taunted  him  with  some  severe 
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gibe,  which  at  length  excited  his  anger  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  muttered  curses  against  the 
whole  fraternity  of  smugglers,  swearing  in  silent 
bitterness  of  spirit — for  he  feared  to  make  his 
feelings  known — that  he  would  never  more  put 
his  foot  on  board  ship  after  he  had  once  again 
set  it  on  shore. 

Dillon  had  long  desired  to  get  rid  of  him, 
but  knowing  his  subtle  and  viperous  malice, 
thought  it  better  to  have  him  on  board  the 
lugger  whenever  she  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate any  mischief  to  which  his  restless  spirit 
would  be  sure  to  inSJdne  him,  were  he  left  alone 
to  the  deliberate  workmgs  of  his  own  base  and 
brutal  mind.  The  gipsy  *had  freijuently  mur- 
mured at  what  had  been  allotted  to  him  as  a 
compensation  for  services,  which  in  fact  were 
valueless,  during  the  several  lucrative  voyages 
made  by  the  Nancy,  when  she  brought  home 
rich  cargoes  of  contraband  commodities.     She 
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had  been  so  successful,  that  Dillon  had  realised 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  Burrows 
chose  to  fancy  he  had  a  right  to  share,  and 
when  refused,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
in  such  unequivocal  terms,  that  it  was  evident 
he  entertained  hostile  intentions.  Our  hero, 
therefore,  determined  to  keep  him  a  prisoner 
on  board  the  lugger,  until  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  dismiss  him,  then  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  take  the  vessel  to  some  other  part  of  the 
coast.  Burrows,  notwithstanding  his  dissatisfac- 
tion, had  been  liberally  rewarded  for  his  con- 
federation with  the  smugglers,  but  his  brutal 
propensity  to  intoxication,  in  which  his  wife 
joined  him  with  extravagant  readiness,  absorbed 
every  farthing  they  received,  and  he  was  never 
anything  the  better  for  his  unmerited  gains. 
The  more  he  squandered,  the  more  he  desired, 
and  more  he  determined  to  have  at  all 
hazards. 

H  2 
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On  the  day  after  the  storm,  as   our  hero  and 
his  hardy  mariners  were  entering   the  chops  of 
the  channel,  they  saw  a   vessel  bearing  down 
upon  them,   which   they   suspected   to  be  an 
enemy.     They  immediately  prepared  to  receive 
her.    The  decks  were  cleared  the  guns  charged, 
and  every  man  on  board,  save  Burrows,  was 
busy  in   preparing  for  the  expected  encounter. 
The   gipsy   had  a  strong  instinct  of  personal 
safety,  and  calculating  that  the  shot  from  an 
enemy^s  guns  were  less  likely  to  reach  him  in 
the  hold  of  the  lugger  than  in  the  cabin,  he  re- 
paired to  the  former  place  of  security,  spread  a 
rug  between  two  water  casks,  and  laid  himself 
upon  his  back,  hoping   that  there  the  chances 
of  life  and  death  would  be  as  one  to  a  thousand 
between  this   and   the   upper    deck.      He  had 
never  boasted    of  his  bravery,   and  therefore 
was  not    at    all     ashamed     to   prove    himself 
a     coward.       What     would    he    have    given 
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to    sleep    away   the  noise  and   terror   of    the 
battle— 


Oh  sleep  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given. 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven 


but  it  sealed  not  the  gipsy's  eyes  :  he  lay  upon 
the  floor  of  the  hold,  like  a  porpoise  upon  a 
shallow. 

When  the  stranger  had  approached  within 
half  a  mile,  she  slackened  sail,  and  as  the  Nancy 
did  not  attempt  to  get  away  from  her,  she  hove 
to  for  some  time.  It  now  became  evident  to 
Dillon  and  his  men  that  she  was  a  French  pri- 
vateer.    She  was  a  smartly  rigged  sloop,  appa- 

*  Ancient  Mariner, 
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rently  about  eighty  or  ninety  tons  burthen,  and 
it  was  agreed  by  the  crew  of  the  lugger  to  give 
her  chase  in  case  she  should  alter  her  intention 
of  attacking  them.  The  Nancy  being  an  admi- 
rable sailor,  it  was  determined,  provided  the 
enemy  proved  an  overmatch  for  her,  to  attempt 
to  carry  her  by  boarding,  or  if  that  did  not 
turn  out  feasible,  to  make  a  clear  escape,  first 
giving  her  the  benefit  of  the  eight  twelve - 
pound  carronades. 

After  considerable  manoeuvring,  the  French 
sloop  suddenly  hoisted  sail  and  bore  down  upon 
the  English  vessel.  Our  hero  hailed  her  as  she 
approached,  but  no  answer  being  given,  and  she 
being  about  to  bring  her  broadside  to  bear  upon 
the  Nancy,  the  latter  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  was 
brought  across  her  bows,  into  which  she  poured 
the  shot  from  four  of  her  guns.  The  enemy 
almost  instantly  returned  the  compliment,  which 
passed    harmlessly  over  the  low  deck  of  the 
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lugger.  The  sloop  was  a  much  larger  vessel^  with 
a  better  complement  of  men  and  heavier  metal, 
and  thus  the  Nancy  fought  against  great  odds ; 
but  her  crew  were  resolute,  and  Dillon,  who  for 
the  first  time  had  been  in  a  position  where  his 
natural  courage  might  display  itself  to  advan- 
tage, determined  to  show  that  he  was  behind 
none  of  his  companions  in  personal  bravery. 

The  enemy  threw  a  grapnel  into  the  Nancy, 
and  for  some  time  the  crews  fought  hand  to 
hand  from  the  decks  of  the  opposing  vessels. 
The  lugger,  being  much  the  lower  of  the  two, 
had  the  advantage  of  escaping  most  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  while  her  own  told  with  terrible 
effect  upon  the  sloop,  at  every  discharge.  The 
contest  was  very  obstinate.  The  smoke  was 
so  dense,  that  not  an  object  on  either  deck 
could  be  distinguished,  except  occasionally, 
when  the  fire  slackened  and  the  wind  swept  it  a 
moment  from  the  fearful  scene,  only  to  be  sue- 
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ceeded  by  new  volumes  at  every  fresh  discharge 
of  the  cannon.  Shrouded  in  this  dim  atmos- 
phere, the  awful  effects  of  the  conflict  were  not 
visible  to  those  who  plied  the  guns,  which  were 
served  on  both  sides  with  destructive  energy. 
The  deck  was  slippery  with  blood,  but  the  fierce 
excitement  of  such  a  scene  rendered  the  mind 
comparatively  insensible  to  its  horrors.  Two 
of  the  Nancy's  men  had  fallen,  and  three 
others  were  wounded,  when  our  hero  deter- 
mined to  board  the  enemy. 

This  was  no  sooner  resolved  upon  than 
attempted.  Dillon  seizing  a  cutlass,  leaped 
over  the  side  into  the  sloop,  followed  by 
several  of  the  most  resolute  of  his  crew. 
Here  the  struggle  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
for  some  time,  but  being  overborne  by  numbers, 
the  Supralapsarian  and  his  followers  were  forced 
to  retire.  They,  however,  did  not  yield  until 
three  of  the  enemy  had  been  cut  down,  Dillon 
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having  received  a  severe  sabre  stroke  in  his  left 
arm,  and  one  of  his  men  a  desperate  gash  on 
the  head.  They  were  finally  forced  back  into 
the  lugger,  followed  by  the  captain  of  the  sloop 
and  several  of  his  companions.  The  conflict 
was  now  renewed  with  tenfold  fury.  Dillon  in 
spite  of  his  wound,  engaged  the  commander 
of  the  enemy  with  a  vigour  that  showed  he  was 
not  likely  to  relinquish  his  liberty  but  with 
his  life. 

"■  They  swapped  together,  whyll  that  they  swette 
Wyth  swords  scharpe  and  long." 

His  wounds  appeared  to  give  an  impulse  to 
his  energies.  After  a  brief  but  sharp  conflict, 
he  disarmed  his  adversary,  at  the  same  moment 
making  a  blow  at  him,  which  the  latter  avoided 
by  an  active  movement.  The  Enghshman^s 
weapon  came  in  contact  with  the  breach  of  one 
of  his  guns,  and  snapt  off"  at  the  hilt. 

Meanwhile  the  Frenchman  had  armed  him- 

H  5 
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self  with  a  pike,  and  was  advancing  towards 
Dillon  with  the  most  determined  aspect. 
Seeing  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  our 
hero  sprang  upon  him,  seized  him  with  a  firm 
grasp  by  the  trousers  behind,  and  holding  him 
by  the  collar,  with  a  sudden  swing,  literally  cast 
him  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  In  his  rapid 
descent,  he  fell  before  the  mouth  of  a  gun 
which,  being  discharged  at  that  ver)-  moment, 
he  was  severed  in  two.  Four  of  the  enemy 
who  had  boarded  the  Nancy  having  been  killed, 
the  rest  were  glad  to  retreat. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  board,  the  grapnels 
were  cut,  and  the  sloop,  separating  from  the 
lugger,  began  to  sheer  off. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

The  carnage  on  board  the  Nancy — Dillon's  notions  at 
predestination — He  persuades  the  smugglers  to  believe 
that  they  are  all  elected — They  like  the  notion  of 
impunity  for  violating  the  laws — The  lugger  reaches 
Falmouth — The  slain  buried — Our  hero  extemporises  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  bystanders — An  offer  of 
advancement  in  the  ministry,  prudentially  declined — 
Burrov^s  expelled  from  the  vessel — Gets  drunk — 
Spends  his  money — Begs  his  way  home,  and  reaches 
his  abode  in  the  cliff  without  a  copper — The  Nancy 
refitted— Puts  to  sea— Makes  a  prize— Returns  with  her 
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— The  lugger's  cargo  disposed  of  in  spite  of  the  revenue 
authorities. 

The  carnage  on  board  the  Nancy  was  con- 
siderable :  out  of  twenty-four  men  there  were 
five  killed.  The  vessel,  however,  sustianed  but 
little  damage.  Being  so  low  in  the  water,  most 
of  the  shot  from  the  sloop  had  passed  over  her. 
Her  rigging  was  a  good  deal  cut,  and  a 
ball  had  struck  one  of  her  masts.  It  was  a 
melancholy  sight  to  see  the  effects  of  the  late 
encounter.  Several  of  the  crew  were  wounded, 
two  severely.  The  bodies  of  the  four  smugglers 
who  had  been  killed  were  laid  upon  the  deck, 
and  Dillon  offered  up  an  extemporaneous 
prayer  for  their  departed  souls.  He  was 
willing  to  believe  that  they  were  among  the 
elect,  since  they  had  been  associated  with  him 
in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  revenue,  and 
had  comported  themselves  with  brave  and  reso- 
lute spirits  in  the  late  conflict.     It  was  a  sin- 
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gular  proof  of  the  influence  he  obtained 
over  the  bold  fellows  by  whom  his  vessel 
was  manned,  that  he  induced  them  to  adopt 
his  Antinomian  creed,  and  in  a  short  time 
brought  them  all  into  the  habit  of  praying 
three  times  a  day,  as  regularly  as  if  they  had 
been  reared  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue. 
He  was  very  plausible  in  enforcing  the  doc- 
trines ivhich  had  so  strangely  coloured  his  own 
life,  and  as  these  were  anything  but  disagreeable 
to  the  feeling  of  men  to  whom  self-controul  was 
at  all  times  an  unpalatable  duty,  they  readily 
concurred  in  embracing  tenets  that  allowed  them 
full  latitude  of  action  if  it  were  only  counter- 
vailed by  a  rigid  singularity  of  belief.  Indeed^ 
the  more  reckless  the  man,  the  more  readily  did 
he  become  a  convert  to  the  tantalising  dogmas 
of  special  and  absolute  predestination.  This  is 
generally  the  case,  and  it  will  fully  account  for 
the  singular  fact,   that  such  a  large  number  of 
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knaves  are  to  be  found  among  the  professors  of 
extreme  creeds.  Many  people  like  excitement 
in  religion ;  they  swallow  it  as  they  do  strong 
wine,  and  when  the  excitement  produces  men- 
tal aberration,  as  the  wine  induces  drunkenness, 
no  wonder  they  are  guilty  of  great  solecisms 
in  morality. 

Tlie  first  port  the  lugger  made  was  Falmouth, 
where  she  put  in  to  refit.  Here  the  bodies  of 
the  men  who  had  been  killed  in  the  late  fight 
were  taken  on  shore  and  buried.  They  were 
committed  to  the  earth  in  the  church-yard 
belonging  to  a  dissenting  chapel,  where  our 
hero  was  permitted  to  perform  the  funeral  ser- 
vice. He  here  gave  such  a  specimen  of  ex- 
temporaneous eloquence  in  prayer,  as  quite 
astonished  the  by-standers,  who  deemed  him  a 
marvel,  and  would  have  elected  him  on  the 
spot  for  their  minister.  This  flattering  offer  he 
wisely  declined,  knowing  from  experience  that 
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smuggling  and  privateering  were  far  mere 
lucrative  employments  than  preaching  the 
word.  He  therefore  determined  to  relinquish 
the  honours  of  the  latter  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  unrighteous  mammon  which  had  lately 
flowed  upon  him  in  such  inspiring  abun- 
dance. 

He  put  Burrows  on  shore  at  Falmouth, 
determining  that  he  would  no  more  be  en- 
cumbered with  such  a  noisy,  worthless  fellow, 
who  was  not  only  without  a  particle  of  virtue, 
but  likewise  without  a  particle  of  rehgion. 


**  Each  village  inn  had  heard  the  ruffian  boast. 
That  he  beheved  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
That  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  prest. 
He  like  the  saint  had  everlasting  rest ; 
That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrine  true. 
But  would  for  profit  own  himself  a  jew. 
Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathens  do  j 
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That  fools  alone  on  future  worlds  rely. 
And  all  who  die  for  faith  deserve  to  die."* 

The   gipsy  loudly  expostulated  against  the 
l^roceeding.    But  Dillon  silenced    him  with  a 
threat,  gave  him  money  sufficient  to   take  him 
home  upon  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  then  left 
him  muttering  threats  of  vengeance ; — and  he 
never  threatened  without  the  intention  at  least 
of  putting  his  threats  into  execution.     He  was 
stung  to  the  quick  at  being  cast   on   shore,  as 
he  said,  like  a  dog,  as  if  unworthy  to  associate 
with  a  parcel  of  law-breakers,  who  deserved — 
such   were   the   half  uttered  thoughts    of  his 
splenetic  humour — had  they  each  a  thousand 
lives,  to  have  every  life  terminated  by  a  halter. 
Amidst   the   grievances  of   which  he    so   bit- 
terly  complained,    he  was  not  left    destitute. 
He   had  the  means   of  enjoyment  for  a  few 
days   at  leasts    and  true  to  the  habits  of  his 
*  Crabbe. 
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tribe,  was  resolved  not  to  stint  the  measure  of 
it.  It  was  not  often  that  his  pocket  was 
encumbered  with  guineas,  and  he  had  no  less 
than  four.  This  was  an  irresistible  temptation, 
and  for  a  whole  week  he  was  drunk  without 
intermission.  When  the  whole  of  his  funds 
were  exhausted,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  his 
home,  and  begged  from  town  to  town,  sleep- 
ing at  night  in  the  fields,  and  reaching  his 
abode  in  the  cliff  after  a  travel  of  twelve  days, 
without  a  farthing  in  the  world.  He  was  now 
obliged  to  renew  his  occupation  of  itinerant 
tinker,  in  order  to  obtain  bread  for  his  starving 
children.  Whatever  his  gains,  whether  great 
or  little,  they  were  alike  dissipated  in  brutal 
indulgences,  and  his  offspring  daily  left  to 
provide  their  own  meals  from  the  fields  and 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  cavern 
dwelling. 

As  soon  as  the  Nancy  was  refitted,  the  Fellow 
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Conomoner  quitted  Falmcutli,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  Guernsey  and  take  in  his  usual  cargo 
of  contraband  commodities.  He  had  already 
realised  a  capital  beyond  his  expectations,  and 
was  at  this  moment  a  wealthy  man ;  but  the 
love  of  gain  almost  invariably  increases  with  the 
acquisition  of  it,  and  he  seemed  likely  to  go  on 
increasing  his  store,  until  the  lust  of  accumu- 
lating wealth  should  subside,  and  he  should 
feel  the  desire  to  sit  down  and  spend  it.  The 
love  of  enterprise,  moreover,  stimulated  him, 
and  the  ardour  which  his  late  engagement  with 
the  French  sloop  had  roused,  gave  him  a  zest 
for  any  exercise  of  his  energies,  accompanied 
with  peril.  As  the  wind  blew  strongly  down  the 
channel,  he  passed  the  little  island,  resolving 
to  cruise  about  for  a  day  or  two,  and  take  his 
chance  of  a  prize.  Should  he  fall  in  with  any- 
thing worth  taking,  he  could  dispose  of  her 
and  the  cargo  at  Guernsey,  or  if  not,  send  her 
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forvvard^  with  part  of  his  men^  to  the  first 
convenient  Enghsh  port,  take  in  his  usual 
quantity  of  spirits  and  other  articles,  and 
thus  secure  himself  the  chance  of  a  double 
tide  of  success.  He  had  now  an  available  crew 
of  only  eighteen,  but  these  were  resolute  fellows 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  he  had  little  fear 
of  success  should  a  prize  come  within  his 
reach. 

On  the  evening  of  tvie  fourth  day  after  he 
had  quitted  Falmouth,  a  distant  sail  was  dis- 
covered through  the  coming  twilight.  Ob- 
serv'ing  her  course,  our  hero  kept  under  easy 
sail  in  order  that  he  might  escape  suspicion, 
resolving  to  bear  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
strange  vessel  so  soon  as  the  darkness  should 
cover  his  motions.  Though  there  was  no 
moon  when  evening  had  fully  set  in,  yet  the 
sky  was  spangled  with  myriads  of  stars,  the 
clear  hght  of  which  being  reflected  upon  the 
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calm  bosom  of  the  sea,  rendered  objects  dis- 
tinguishable to  a  considerable  distance.  Dillon 
shaped  his  course  in  the  direction  which,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  the  strange  sail  was  taking, 
and  about  midnight  perceived  her,  or  some 
other  vessel,  looming  through  the  gloom. 
She  was  a  brig,  and  her  bulk  so  magnified 
to  the  eye  in  the  imperfect  light,  that  he 
considered  it  imprudent  to  bear  down  upon 
her,  but  advancing  within  hail,  asked  through 
a  trumpet,  what  she  was  and  whither  bound. 
He  received  no  answer,  and  perceiving  that  she 
immediately  hoisted  more  sail,  he  prepared  to 
give  chase  at  all  hazards.  As  she  sailed 
heavily,  the  lugger  was  soon  at  her  side.  The 
stranger  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  her 
course.  Dillon  still  receiving  no  reply  to 
his  inquiries,  fired  a  shot  into  her.  This  was 
answered  by  a  discharge  of  musquetry  from 
her  decks.     Our  hero  now  determined  to  board. 
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but  as  the  brig  stood  so  high   above  the  lugger, 
his  was  no  easy  task  to  accomphsh. 

The    enemy   seemed   resolved  to     make    a 
vigorous  defence,  though  it  was   e^-ident  that 
they  had   nothing   but  small  arms   on   board. 
The  brig  had  received  several  shots  into  her 
hull  from  the  Nancy's  guns,    yet  she  showed 
no  disposition  to  surrender.     The  night  being 
calm,  they  hoisted  a  press  of  canvass,  and  con- 
tinued  to     discharge    their    small   arms,    but 
without  effect.      Dillon,  after   several  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  board,  at  length  threw  a  cord 
over  the  shank  of  an  anchor  that  hung  from 
the  enemy's  bows,  and  dra"^dng  himself  quick- 
ly up,  leaped  upon  her  deck.     He  was  actively 
foUowed  by  six  of  his  companions,  and  the  brig 
was  almost  immediately   in   their   possession. 
Her  crew  consisted  of  four  men  and  three  lads. 
He   who   commanded   her,    being  her  owner, 
made   a  furious  resistance.      With  the  lively 
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energy  of  a  Frenchman  he  stamped  and  swore 
emphatically,  every  oath  being  an  amusing 
figure  of  speech,  imprecating  curses  upon 
Dillon,  his  enemies,  and  making  impotent 
vows  of  vengeance  like  an  excited  maniac. 
His  arms  being  fast  pinioned,  he  was  put  in 
irons  and  confined  below.  The  prize  turned 
out  to  be  a  French  vessel  from  the  Brazils  with 
a  valuable  cargo  of  hides.  She  was  an  easy 
capture.  Not  a  wound  had  been  given  on 
either  side.  The  brig  had  received  six  shots 
in  her  hull,  but  none  between  wind  and  water ; 
the  damage  therefore  was  easily  repaired. 
Dillon  placed  four  of  his  men  on  board  the 
prize,  with  orders  to  take  her  immediately  into 
Falmouth.  He  meanwhile  made  straight  for 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  where  the  Nancy  soon 
anchored  within  the  pier. 

Burrows  having  by  this  time   reached    his 
cavern   dwelling  in    the    chif,    determined   to 
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watch  the  return  of  the  lugger,  and^  if  she 
brought  home  a  contraband  cargo,  mform 
the  revenue  officers,  by  which  means  he 
should  at  once  accomplish  his  revenge  and 
secure  half  of  the  penalty'.  He  chuckled  with 
dehght  at  the  thought  of  his  late  companions 
losing  the  profits  of  their  labour,  and  of  seeing 
them  cast  into  prison.  He  watched  hourly 
for  the  Nancy's  arrival,  expecting  she  would 
return  with  smuggled  goods.  Fancying  he 
could  lull  the  suspicions  of  Dillon  and  his 
crew  by  a  social  behaviour,  he  resolved  to 
meet  them  with  a  show  of  cordial  welcome,  and, 
when  he  had  disarmed  their  caution,  bring  the 
government  officers  unexpectedly  upon  them. 
But  he  had  to  deal  mth  a  man  of  calculation 
as  well  as  of  enterprise.  Our  Supralapsarian 
knew  the  gipsy's  malignity  too  well  to  be  so 
easy  a  dupe  of  such  a  shallow  artifice,  and 
had    already    calculated    what     would   be   its 
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probable  effect.  He  had  heard  and  marked 
the  muttered  vows  of  vengeance.  In  order  to 
disappoint  this,  he  determined  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  readv  to  sail,  to  weis^h  anchor  at 
noon,  if  the  wind  served,  which  would  bring 
him  to  his  destination  about  midnight.  A 
breeze  blew  just  to  his  mind,  and  he  cast 
anchor  six  miles  further  down  the  coast 
than  where  he  was  usually  in  the  habit  of 
anchoring.  Before  dawn  the  whole  cargo 
was  landed,  and  safely  disposed  of  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
vigilant  gipsy. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

The  Gipsy's  treachery  forestalled— The  lugger  anchors 
in  the  cove — The  meeting  between  Burrows  and 
Dillon — The  visit  from  certain  government  functiona- 
ries— The  cliff  examined — The  gipsy  in  a  transport — 
His  fervor  cooled  by  a  ducking — The  Nancy  overhauled 
— Revenue  officers  at  fault — Burrows  perplexed — 
Disappointed — Exasperated — Raves  like  a  madman,  to 
no  purpose — Moonlight — Dillon  sentimental — Grave 
reflections — A  pistol  shot  and  its  consequences — 
Phoebe's  devotion — Our  hero's  gratitude — A  prelimi- 
nary conversation. 

Early   that   morning  the   lugger  was  seen 
beating  up  towards  the  cove,  to  the   dehght  of 
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Burrows^  who  fancied  he  was  about  to  take  his 
enemies  in  a  sure  toil.  As  soon  as  the  Nancy 
was  anchored,  Dillon  went  on  shore,  and  was 
met  by  the  treacherous  gipsy  with  a  fawning 
smile  of  welcome.  When  asked  of  his  success, 
he  led  the  enquirer  to  suppose  that  he  had  a 
rich  cargo  of  spirits  and  other  unlawful  com- 
modities, which  it  was  his  intention  to  land  at 
night.  Improbable  though  it  was  that  he  would 
lay  at  anchor  all  day  with  a  contraband 
cargo  on  board,  the  traitor  swallowed  the  bait, 
and  immediately  posted  off  to  the  neighbouring 
town,  where  he  lodged  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

Our  hero  having  anticipated  this,  was  fully 
prepared  for  the  officers  when  tliey  arrived. 
The  cave  in  the  clift'  was  first  searched,  but 
nothing  found  there  that  could  criminate  the 
smugglers.  The  officers  then  proceeded  to 
search  the  vessel.     Burrows,  in   the  energy  of 
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delight  at  the. near  prospect  of  accomplishing 
his  revenge,  seized  the  boat,  and,  leaping  on 
board,  beckoned  to  the  officers  to  follow. 
Dillon,  exasperated  at  his  insolence,  grasped 
him  by  the  collar,  and  dragging  him  over  the 
stern,  cast  him  upon  the  beach.  The  officers 
did  not  interfere,  as  he  had  acted  without 
authority.  The  gipsy  enraged  at  this  rough 
mode  of  chastisement,  got  up,  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  struck  Dillon  upon  the  temple 
with  a  loaded  stick,  knocked  him  down,  and 
repeated  the  blow  with  increased  severity 
while  the  latter  was  prostrate.  The  object  of 
this  cowardly  assault,  though  stunned,  soon 
recovered  his  legs,  and  catching  his  aggressor 
by  the  waistband  and  shoulder,  with  a  sud- 
den dexterous  swing  flung  him  upon  his 
back  into  the  water,  where  he  would  soon  have 
gone  to   his  account,  had  not  the  ruffian  been 
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rescued  from  a  watery  death  by  the  officers  of 
the  custom-house. 

The  ship  underwent  a  rigid  examination,  but 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  sharks,  as  these 
officers  of  the  revenue  are  significantly  called  by 
the  smugglers,  and  the  bitter  vexation  of  the 
gipsy,  nothing  was  found  in  her  forbidden  by 
the   laws.     The   anger  of  Burrows   knew   no 
bounds.     He  stormed  and  raved  like  a  mad 
bull.     By  the  next  morning  his  tenement  in 
the  cliff  was  deserted,  and  no  one  knew  whither 
he  had  gone.     Phoebe  did  not  accompany  him ; 
she  still  continued  at  the  cottage  where  she 
had   lately  become  an   inmate,  and   gained   a 
comfortable     subsistence     by    basket-making. 
Though  the  enemy  had  retreated,  Dillon  was 
not  "without  apprehension  that   he   was   bent 
upon  mischief,  which  suspicions  were  verified 
in  the  course  of  that  day.     The  anger  of  such 
a  man  is  not  easily  appeased. 
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"  Full  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  wrath  : 

Abhorred  bloodshed  and  tumultuous  strife. 
Unmanly  murther  and  unthrifty  scath. 

Bitter  despight,  with  rancorous,  rusty  knife. 
And  fretting  grief,  the  enemy  of  life  ; 

And  these  and  many  evils  more  haunt  ire. 
The  swelling  spleen  and  frenzy  raging  rife. 

The  shaking  palsy  and  St.  Francis'  fire — 

Such  one  was  wrath.'* 

On  that  evening  there  was  a  bright  moonhght. 
Our  hero  was  walking  on  the  beach,  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze,  and  gazing  at  the  sea  upon 
w^hich  the  moonbeams  danced  and  glittered 
in  a  thousand  fantastic  radiations.  All  around 
was  hushed,  save  the  lulhng  ripple  of  the 
waters  upon  the  strand,  which  gently  inter- 
rupted the  silence  only  to  make  it  the  more 
perceptible.  It  was  one  of  nature^s  evenings 
of  tranquil  solemnity  and  repose,  which  never 
fails  to  impart  to  the   Christian  bosom  a   sen- 
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timent  of  profound  adoration  towards  the 
great  cause  of  all  this  harmony  and  beauty. 
DiUon's  mind  was  excited  to  devotion.  As 
he  paced  the  beach  leisurely,  he  thought  upon 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  with  which  the 
Almighty  giver  of  all  good  had  so  remarkably 
signalised  his  life.  Every  thing  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken had  prospered.  His  early  violations 
of  the  law  had  been  invariably  crowned  with 
success.  He  had  met  with  many  marvel- 
lous escapes,  and  he  could  less  than  ever  relin- 
quish the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  object 
of  a  special  predestination.  The  arm  of  Pro- 
vidence was  over  him,  and  he  felt  a  confidence 
that  the  blessings  of  a  uniform  prosperity  were 
to  be  his.  He  was  already  a  rich  man.  His 
successes  of  late  had  been  so  complete  and 
so  rapid,  that  he  was  now  master  of  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and  this 
store  he  was  likely  to  increase.     His  had  been 
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a  singular  life,  but  so  marked^  as  he  thought, 
by  the  operation  of  a  predestinated  agency 
working  to  protect  and  bring  it  to  that  final 
and  glorious  consummation  to  which  it  was 
pre-ordained,  that  in  the  vain  confidence  of  his 
creed  he  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  not 
only  of  riches,  but  likewise  of  honour  and 
length  of  days.  He  walked  onward  musing, 
but  on  passing  the  rock  before  the  cavern, 
there  was  a  sudden  flash,  a  report  followed,  and 
he  fell  bathed  in  his  blood.  He  became  im- 
mediately insensible. 

Upon  recovering  his  consciousness,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  lying  in  his  bed,  with 
Phoebe  by  his  side  anxiously  gazing  upon 
his  palUd  countenance,  and  watching  with 
lively  interest  the  return  of  animation.  For 
several  moments  nothing  definite  recurred  to 
his  mind.  He  had  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  a  flash   and   a   report,  but   his  succeeding 
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insensibility  was  so  immediate  that  he  had 
no  clear  perception  of  what  had  taken  place  ; 
yet  from  the  "  extreme  lassitude  by  which  he 
now  felt  himself  overcome,  and  from  an 
acute  pain  in  his  left  side,  the  truth  soon 
flashed  upon  his  senses  that  he  was  despe- 
rately wounded. 

Inquiring  how  he  had  been  discovered,  he  was 
informed  by  Phoebe  that  while  on  her  return 
from  the  town,  whither  she  repaired  weekly  to 
dispose  of  her  baskets,  it  being  market-day, 
she  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol  on 
the  beach,  and  hastening  to  the  spot,  sus- 
pecting mischief,  discovered  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  before  the  cavern,  as  she  supposed 
lifeless.  Having  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
cottagers,  they  assisted  in  bearing  him  home, 
when  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who,  upon 
examination,  found  that  he  had  been  shot 
through   the    body,    the    ball    having    pene- 
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trated  the  lungs.  The  medical  man  pro- 
nounced the  wound  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous, though  not  positively  mortal,  enjoin- 
ing perfect  quiet  and  a  rigid  dietetic  discipline. 
It  was  clear  to  the  mind  of  our  hero  that  the 
assassin  who  had  attempted  his  life  was  no  other 
than  Burrows,  he  having  muttered  threats  of 
revenge  on  the  day  of  his  disappointment 
in  searching  the  Nancy  ^ith  the  officers  of  the 
revenue.  Dillon  knew  of  no  other  person  in  the 
world,  save  the  young  Oxonian,  of  whom  we 
have  formerly  spoken,  likely  to  have  acted 
towards  him  with  such  deadly  hostility,  and 
that  hope  of  the  magistracy  was  then  at  Oxford; 
he  consequently  could  not  have  been  a  party  to 
so  foul  a  transaction.  Besides,  however  in- 
veterate his  dislike  to  the  Supralapsarian,  it  was 
scarcely  probable  that  he  should  be  urged  to 
such  a  sanguinary  mode  of  revenge  for  a  pro- 
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vocation  which  he  had  gratuitously  challenged. 
The  deadly  malignity  of  Burrows  was  no 
secret  to  Dillon,  who  had  witnessed  it  in 
more  instances  than  one.  He  determined 
nevertheless  to  let  the  villain  escape  and  there- 
fore did  not  utter  his  suspicions. 

For  six  weeks  the  wounded  man  lay  strug- 
gling between  life  and  death.  His  sufferings 
were  great,  but  he  bore  them  with  that  fortitude 
to  be  expected  from  his  resolute  and  vigorous 
constitution.  He  did  not  for  a  single  instant 
despair  of  rising  from  his  bed  of  pain  to 
renewed  life  and  to  new  hopes.  Phoebe  was 
his  constant  attendant.  During  several  days 
and  nights  of  severe  agony  she  scarcely  ever 
quitted  his  bedside.  It  was  now  that  he  saw 
the  deep  and  fervent  affection  of  this  amiable 
girl.  She  was  the  saviour  of  his  life.  She 
watched  him  during  the  period  of  extreme 
suffering   with   a   vigilance   that  showed  how 
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intense  an  interest  she  took  in  his  recovery. 
All  his  wants  were  anticipated  by  her  quick 
perception  of  them ;  she  read  his  very 
thoughts,  and  ere  a  wish  was  uttered  it  was 
realised. 

"'  O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and  sorrow  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel,  thou  !" 

For  at  least  three  weeks  his  life  v/as  de- 
spaired of,  yet  was  there  no  expression  of 
gloomy  apprehension  to  be  traced  upon  her 
countenance.  Her  feelings  were  kept  down 
by  the  fervors  of  hope.  The  satisfaction 
with  which  her  attentions  were  received  by 
Dillon  gave  an  ardour  to  every  impulse  of 
her  bosom  which  preserved  her  from  despon- 
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dency;  and,  as  her  beautiful  countenance 
beamed  upon  the  suflferer  during  the  occasional 
intensity  of  his  pangs,  bearing  in  its  eloquent 
lineaments  the  legible  index  of  her  pure  soul's 
emotions,  he  was  overjoyed  to  discover  that  in 
spite  of  long  neglect,  his  studied  coldness,  his 
rudeness,  and  his  scorn,  he  still  remained  the 
object  of  her  first  and  only  affection.  It  was 
impossible  to  mistake  her  feelings.  Her  de- 
votion to  him  was  such  as  woman  could 
show  only  to  the  man  in  whom  her  whole  af- 
fections were  absorbed. 

When  our  hero  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  Phoebe's  attentions  were  not  with- 
drawn. She  read  to  him ;  she  occasionally 
sang  some  of  those  wild  strains  peculiar  to 
her  tribe,  with  a  sweetness  and  expression  that 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  absence  of  high 
professional  skill.  He  was  now  always  uneasy 
at  her  absence,  and   the   knowledge   that   he 
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had  inquired  for  her  with  interest  never  failed 
to  bring  her  joyously  to  his  bedside.  She 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  heart  was  not 
utterly  closed  against  her.  There  was  a  ten- 
derness in  every  word  he  addressed  to  her.  in 
every  look  he  directed  towards  her,  that  spoke 
with  a  voiceless  eloquence  not  to  be  misun- 
understood. 

"  Phoebe,"  said  Dillon  to  her  one  day  as 
she  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  ^^  you 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  after  so  much  un- 
kindness  on  my  part  towards  you.  To 
what  am  I  indebted  for  such  undeserved 
attention  V 

"  You  have  been  cold  to  me,  in  truth,  James, 
but  not  unkind ;  and  is  it  not  natural  that,  in 
the  hour  of  peril  and  of  suffering,  I  should 
show  some  attention  to  one  who  once  saved  my 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ?     Besides,  I  feel  the 
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duty  imperative  on  another  account.  I  cannot 
withhold  from  you  my  suspicions  that  the 
assassin  who  aimed  at  your  hfe  was  my  own 
father.^' 

"  "Why  do  you  suspect  this  ?^' 

"  Because  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
domitable malignity  of  his  nature,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  his  hatred.  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  deterred  from  taking  away  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  in  order  to  accomplish  his  re- 
venge, and  I  know  of  no  other  man  who  could  be 
guilty  of  so  black  a  deed.  You  are  perhaps 
shocked  that  I  thus  speak  of  a  parent,  but  my 
heart  struggles  with  so  strong  a  revulsion  against 
the  idea  of  a  paternity  that  pollutes  my  very 
blood  with  a  taint,  at  the  thought  of  which  my 
soul  sickens  and  recoils,  that  I  feel  I  am  not 
his  child.  My  nature  rebels  so  earnestly  against 
the  tie  that   it   cannot  exist.     He   is   not  my 
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father,  for  I  could  never  hate  the  being  really- 
allied  to  me  by  so  sacred  and  indissoluble  a 
link  of  union. '^ 

^^  But  have  you  really  any  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  he  is  not  your  father  r^' 

*^  None  but  the  instinct  of  a  settled  and  im- 
mutable aversion.  The  warm  pulses  of  a  child 
towards  a  parent  do  not  beat  in  this  bosom 
towards  him.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  exclaim  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  with  the  impulse  of  an 
identical  sympathy — 

"  '  Cold  on  Canadian  cliffs  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  the  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew — 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  it  drew. 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  its  future  years —  ^ 

A  child  of  misery,  baptiz'd  in  tears.'  " 

Dillon,  when  alone  after  this   conversation 
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was  forcibly  penetrated  by  Phoebe's  strange 
impression.  Her  bright,  deep,  flaxen  hair  and 
blue  eyes  struck  him  for  the  first  time  as 
strangely  harmonising  with  the  olive  com- 
plexion of  the  gipsy.  It  was  clear  the  lovely 
girl  herself  had  no  other  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  she  was  not  the  child  of  those 
who  had  always  passed  for  her  parents,  save  the 
powerful  suggestion  of  her  own  feelings.  Cer- 
tain it  was  she  resembled  none  of  the  vagrant 
family  of  whom  she  was  a  reputed  member. 
Still  there  was  no  possibility  of  solving  the 
mystery,  especially  as  they  had  now  quitted 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  after  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  truth  was  not  very  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  probability  that  Phcebe  might  be  the 
child  of  other  parents  was  an  idea  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  Dillon,  and  gave  a  spur  to  the 
resolution  he    had  lately  come  to,    of  again 
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maldng  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  attended 
upon  him  like  a  guardian  angel,  during  his  long 
and  painful  illness,  an  offer  of  his  hand.  She 
had  nursed  him  with  an  assiduity  that  no 
gratitude  could  repay,  he  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  her  the  best  return  in  his  power. 
No  sooner  had  he  come  to  this  determination 
than  he  was  anxious  for  her  presence.  All  her 
tender  attentions  in  the  moments  of  his  severe 
suffering  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  utterly 
quelled  the  rebel  against  his  own  peace  which 
had  so  long  lurked  within  his  bosom  and  stirred 
up  its  pride  to  a  harshness  of  demeanour 
towards  the  really  inoffending  girl,  of  which  he 
now  repented  with  secret  but  earnest  emotion. 
His  health  was  gradually,  though  slowly,  im- 
proving, and  he  already  began  to  look  forward 
to  new  scenes  and  new  motives  of  happiness, 
having  added  another  to  his  already  numerous 
and  remarkable  escapes. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  marvellous  change  wrought  by  our  hero's  illness — A 
slight  peep  into  his  inward  man — A  heart  is  discovered 
— A  few  words  about  Burrows  and  his  defunct  mother 
— What  took  place  at  the  next  meeting  between  Dillon 
and  PhcEbe — How  impossible  it  is  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  soft  discourse  in  the  synoptical  heading  of  a 
chapter  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  pro- 
ceed, he  may  rely  upon  finding  it  very  tender — The 
lugger  again  sails — A  query  solved  by  the  Nancy  going 
down  under  an  enemy's  broadside — Dillon  in  jeopardy 
— Picked   up  from  the  waves  by  some  Frenchmen — An 
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Dillon's  illness  had  -^Tought  a  marvellous 
change  in  his  sentiments  towards  the  neglected 
Phoebe.  He  had  indeed  never  ceased  to  love 
her ;  but  his  conduct  to  her,  since  he  quitted 
the  common  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  her,  had  been  uniformly  cold  and  unkind. 
His  conscience  was  now  painfully  probed  by 
the  reflection  that  she  had  never  merited  the 
harsh  returns  with  which  he  had  for  a  long 
time  past  almost  invariably  greeted  her,  when- 
ever she  attempted  any  of  those  little  kind 
offices  towards  him  which  are  the  sure  indica- 
tions of  a  deep  and  enduring  affection.  Her 
attention  to  him  during  his  late  illness  had 
decided  the  question  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
mode  he  should  in  future  pursue,  and  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  offering  to  marry  her 
^\ithout  delay.  He  had  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  own  feelings  in  imagining  that  she  might 
chance  not  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  gipsy ; 
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and  the  more  he  reflected  upon  the  high  moral 
tone  of  her  mind,  her  delicate  sensibility,  and 
the  strong  intellectual  powers  with  which  she 
was  gifted,  the  stronger  did  this  conviction  be- 
come. It  seemed  a  wild  and  strange  conclusion, 
because  Phoebe  could  recollect  no  other  parents ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had  always  been 
treated  by  Burrows  and  his  wife  with  the  same 
apparent  fondness  as  the  rest  of  their  children, 
though  the  grandmother,  in  her  angry  mood, 
would  occasionally  mutter  strange  maledictions 
against  the  eldest  born  and  pride  of  the  family, 
and  always  seemed  to  look  upon  her  wdth 
a  feeling  amounting  to  hatred,  though  such 
was  not  positively  expressed.  At  the  time 
this  circumstance  had  not  much  arrested 
Phoebe's  attention,  but  she  had  frequently  since 
reflected  upon  the  marked  difference  of  the  old 
gipsy's  aff*ection  towards  her  and  the  other 
members   of  their  social  circle.     Towards    all 
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the  other  children  the  grandmother  expressed  a 
fondness  amounting  to  fatuity,  although  they 
continually  thwarted  and  even  derided  her; 
whilst  Phoebe  not  only  treated  her  with  uniform 
respect,  but  with  an  attention  to  her  wants 
that  added  considerably  to  the  domestic  com- 
forts, wliich  at  best  were  few,  of  this  miserable 
old  woman. 

Burrows,  with  that  strange  caprice  of  feeling 
sometimes  observable  in  the  most  brutal  natures, 
seemed  to  entertain  a  stronger  affection  for 
Phoebe  than  for  any  of  his  other  children, 
never  treating  her  with  harshness,  though 
sometimes,  when  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cation, severely  punishing  them.  Here  was 
a  difficulty  that  tended  to  impose  a  strong 
doubt  upon  the  validity  of  Phoebe's  and  Dil- 
lon's suspicions.  That  such  a  man — a  gipsy, 
too — one  of  a  race  notorious  for  the  love  of 
their   own   off'spring,    should    feel   a   stronger 
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affection  for  the  child  of  a  stranger,  was  a 
thing  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Our  hero 
nevertheless  encouraged  his  suspicions,  as  they 
tended  to  remove  the  load  of  an  impediment 
which  had  long  weighed  hea^aly  upon  his  mind 
— the  idea  of  becoming  united  in  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  gipsy. 

At   their    next   meeting,    Dillon    declared 
himself. 

"  Phoebe/^  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  "  my 
frequent  unkindness  to  you  is  a  weight  upon 
my  heart.     Can  you  forgive  it  r" 

"  I  have  long  forgiven  it,  James,  because  I 
felt  I  deserved  it." 

^^How?" 

"  Did  you  not  save  my  life,  and  did  I  not 
reject  you  for  one  infinitely  your  inferior  ; 
one,  too,  who  has  died  the  death  of  a  cri- 
minal ?" 

"  But   that  might  have  been  my  fate.     Re- 
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member,  Phoebe,  I  have  been  a  ^-iolator  of  the 
laws  from  my  youth,  and  although  I  have 
now  foresworn  those  infractions  which  are 
branded  with  the  name  of  dishonourable,  yet 
you  cannot  surely  forget  that  I  have  fre- 
quently done  what  would  have  provoked  the 
penalty  of  a  halter,  had  I  been  detected." 

*•  Alas  I  confess  to  you  that  many  a  bitter 
pang  has  been  mine  when  I  have  reflected 
upon  your  former  mode  of  life.  I  had  always 
in  that  respect  thought  you  wrong,  a  mis- 
guided, a  mistaken  man ;  but  I  nevertheless 
fancied  that  I  saw  deeply  beneath  the  super- 
ficial crust  which  hid  your  better  qualities,  and 
discovered  there  the  seeds  of  a  fruit  hereafter 
to  ripen  into  luxuriance  and  beauty.  Dillon, 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  by  nature  depraved. 
I  have  ever  thought  your  heart  to  be 
good,  while  I  could  not  but  conceive  your 
conduct   to   be    evil :    and  mil  confess  freely 
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that  even  while  I  have  secretly  condemned  you 
with  feelings  of  almost  bitter  agony,  still  the 
sentiment  of  disapprobation  which  often  de- 
pressed my  spirits  into  sadness  has  never 
eradicated  from  my  bosom  one  favourable 
impression,  which  from  the  first  moment  I 
knew  you  I  have  not  ceased  to  entertain/' 

She  might  with  truth  have  said,  in  the  words 
of  Cowley — 

Go  bid  the  needle  his  dear  north  forsake. 
To  which  with  trembling  reverence  it  does  bend ; 

Go  bid  the  stones  a  journey  upward  make ; 
Go  bid  the  ambitious  flame  no  more  ascend ; 

And  when  these  false  to  their  companions  prove. 

Then  shall  I  cease  thee — thee  alone — to  love. 

The  fast-linked  chain  of  everlasting  fate 

Does  nothing  tie  more  strong  than  me  to  you  ; 

My  fixed  love  hangs  not  on  your  love  or  hate. 
But  will  be  still  the  same  whate'er  you  do. 

You  cannot  kill  my  love  with  your  disdain ; 

Wound  it  you  may,  and  make  it  live  in  pain. 
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^'  Phoebe,"  said  Dillon  moved  by  the  glowing 
energy  with  which  she  stated  her  feelings,  and 
at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  her  candour, 
"  I  cannot  mistake  the  nature  of  your  senti- 
ments towards  me.  I  know  my  life  has 
hitherto  done  me  no  credit.  I  know  that 
my  name  in  society  is  a  reproach ;  but  I  am 
now  a  wealthy  man,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
gold  to  gloss  over  the  rust  of  disgrace.  I 
am  prepared  to  marry  you  forthwith.  We 
will  live  abroad  for  some  time,  until  the 
slur  upon  my  name  is  brushed  off  by  the 
pinions  of  old  Time,  when  we  will  return 
and  hve  in  our  own  land  upon  the  fruits, 
if  not  of  an  honest,  at  least  of  a  laborious 
industry.'* 

Phoebe  affected  no  astonishment  at  this 
declaration,  but  readily  declared  her  wilhngness 
to  accept  the  only  man  whom  she  had  really 
ever   loved.     Dillon  promised  that   he   would 
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immediately  sell  the  lugger,  and  retire  with  the 
lovely  girl  of  his  heart's  choice  to  the  comforts 
o£  domestic  life.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  immediately  repair  with  the  vessel  to 
Guernsey,  and  dispose  of  her  to  the  best  bidder. 
There  he  was  more  likely  to  get  rid  of  her  to 
advantage  than  in  an  Enghsh  port,  as  her  uses 
were  better  understood  among  those  thrifty 
islanders.  Up)on  his  return,  our  hero,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  arrangement,  was  to  lead  the 
beautiful  gipsy  to  the  altar,  and  retire  to  a  pri- 
vacy where  he  should  be  unknown  but  as  a 
married  man.  with  an  income  of  two  thousand 
a  year. 

A  few  davs  after  this  arran^ment  had  been 
made,  Dillon  sailed  in  the  lugger  for  Guernsey. 
His  mind  was  full  of  delightful  anticipations. 
His  spirit  seemed  winged.  It  rose  above  the 
earth  with  a  buoyancy  that  appeared  to  carry- 
it  out  of  the  bodv  into  a  new  earth,  where  the 
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primitiTe  Paradise  was  restored  to  his  rapt  and 
ecstatic  imagination.  He  had  met  with  aknost 
unprecedented  success  in  the  world,  having 
reaUsed  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand  pounds  en- 
tirely by  his  own  exertions.  He  was  only  in 
his  five-and-twentieth  year ;  there  seemed 
nothing  before  him  but  enjoyment  in  this 
world,  and  the  seal  of  predestination,  as  he 
conceived,  secured  to  him  the  certainty  of  it 
in  the  next.  He  was  about  to  be  united 
to  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl,  who  had  une- 
quivocally proved  an  attachment  towards  him 
that  could  not  fail  to  render  him  a  happy  hus- 
band. His  spirits  rose  almost  to  a  tumult  of 
deh^ht  as  his  httle  vessel  bounded  over  the 
crisped  billows  on  her  way  to  the  island.  He 
saw  nothing  but  bright  hues  in  the  future, 
and  the  fervour  of  his  mind  at  this  moment 
threw  over  it  a  glow,  that  made  him  long  to 
l>egin  that  career  of  domestic  enjoyment  which 
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he  pictured  to  himself  would  be  so  pure  and 
uninterrupted.  Every  moment  his  heart 
warmed  towards  the  object  of  his  attachment, 
and  this  feehng  was  heightened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  past  unkindness.  He  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  canceUing  former  \\Tongs  by 
future  tenderness.  Of  his  brother  he  had 
heard  nothing  since  he  quitted  London. 
Knowing  that  Swdthun  would  not  approve  of 
any  mode  of  advancing  his  fortune  that  was  a 
direct  infraction  of  the  laws,  James  had  neither 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  place  of  abode, 
nor  informed  him  of  his  illegal  system  of  traffic. 
Thus  the  brothers  were  again  estranged  from 
each  other. 

The  Nancy  made  her  way  under  a  light 
breeze  towards  Guernsey.  The  day  was  bright 
as  Dillon's  hopes.  Scarcely  a  cloud  passed 
over  the  heavens^  which  were  an  apt  emblem 
of  his  own  spirit,   that  wore  one  uniform  tint 
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of  joyousness.  No  shadow  darkened  his 
path.  His  heart  rose  to  his  hps  in  gratitude 
to  God.  The  emotion  was  involuntary',  but 
fervent.  His  rehgion,  for  the  most  part, 
was  one  of  mere  form,  but  now  as  it  ope- 
rated for  an  instant,  he  lifted  up  his  soul  to  the 
Author  of  all  human  blessings  in  a  transport  of 
deep  and  heartfelt  thanksgiving. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  a  ship  dotted  the 
horizon,  her  white  sails  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  after  some  time  was  discovered  to  be  a 
large  frigate.  She  hoisted  Enghsh  colours,  and 
therefore  the  lugger  kept  on  her  easy  way 
without  there  being  among  her  crew  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  danger.  The  frigate 
approached  rapidly  with  most  of  her  canvass 
set;  but  so  confident  was  the  impression  on 
board  the  lugger  of  her  being  an  Enghsh  ship, 
that  the  course  of  the  latter  was  not  altered.— 
The  British  colours  were  not  to  be  mistaken. 
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and  our  hero  was  too  happy  at  this  moment  to 
dream  of  an  enemy,  especially,  too,  as  they 
were  within  sight  of  Guernsey,  which  was  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a-head. 

When  the  frigate  had  advanced  nearer, 
Dillon  for  the  first  time  suspected  something 
hostile  in  her  aspect,  as  she  was  bearing  directly 
down  upon  the  Nancy  without  haihng  her.  No 
sooner  had  this  suspicion  taken  possession  of 
his  mind  than  he  ordered  every  bit  of  canvass 
to  be  spread ;  but  the  stranger  was  now  close 
a-stern  of  the  lugger,  and  seeing  Dillon^s  in- 
tention, the  EngHsh  colours,  then  flying  from 
her  mizen-yard,  were  hauled  down  and  those  of 
France  instantly  substituted.  She  fired  a  shot 
at  the  Nancy,  which  Dillon  immediately  ordered 
to  be  put  before  the  wind,  and  away  she  flew 
over  the  surge  like  a  swallow.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  frigate  was  so  close  that  the 
chances  of  escape   were   evidently   desperate. 
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She  soon  brought  her  broadside  against  the 
Nancy,  and  pouring  upon  the  httle  vessel  the 
whole  range  of  her  guns,  dismasted  her  at  the 
first  discharge.  The  lugger  staggered :  she  no 
longer  rose  upon  the  billows,  but  lay  heavy  and 
dull  upon  the  water,  and  after  a  few  uneasy 
rolls,  went  down. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder  ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd. 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek — the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

The    enemy  passed    on    her    way  without 
attempting  to  save  one  of  the  unhappy  crew. 
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As  the  Nancy  sank,  Dillon  sprang  into  the  sea. 
He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  but  his  chances  of 
escape  appeared  hopeless,  when  he  considered 
his  distance  from  the  nearest  shore.  For  some 
time  he  bore  himself  gallantly  above  the  surge, 
but  soon  began  to  grow  fatigued,  and  from  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  float  upon  his  back,  which  would 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  him,  could  he  have 
successfully  availed  himself  of  this  resource. 
He  had  a  fiercer  struggle  for  his  life :  still  he 
breasted  the  surge  with  desperate  resolution, 
never  for  an  instant  despairing  of  rescue. 
There  was  nothing  to  encourage  such  a  hope, 
nevertheless  it  gave  an  impulse  to  his  exertions. 
When  he  rose  upon  the  crest  of  a  breaker,  he 
saw  the  frigate  in  the  distance  sailing  majes- 
tically on  her  course  5  but  there  was  no  refuge 
near.     Around,  the   wide  sea   spread  like   an 
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eternity  : — his  eye  could  rest  upon  no  shore. 
The  grey  billows  appeared  to  skip  before  him 
as  if  in  mockery  of  his  peril.  Death  seemed  to 
stand  by  and  urge  them  on.  His  danger  was 
imminent.  He  was  getting  every  moment 
weaker.  His  chest  was  distended  with  water, 
and  so  exhausted  had  he  become  that  he  could 
no  longer  rise  sufficiently  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea  to  avoid  receiving  a  mouthful  every 
time  he  made  an  effort  to  swim.  Though  his 
senses  were  fast  fading,  he  did  not  cease  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  keep  himself  afloat. 
His  limbs  were  by  this  time  powerless  from  the 
coldness  of  the  water,  which  every  few  seconds 
nearly  choked  him.  He  threw  out  his  arms 
desperately,  but  the  greater  his  exertions  the 
more  complete  was  the  succeeding  prostra- 
tion. His  eyes  at  length  closed — he  clasped 
his  hands  together — the  salt  sea  was  gurgUng 
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in  his  throat,  and  he  was  actually  sinking, 
when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  head,  and  the 
next  moment  was  drawn  almost  lifeless 
into  a  boat. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Our  hero  recovers  his  senses  after  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
water  upon  his  chest — An  unwelcome  discovery — The 
Frenchmen  are  jocose  at  the  Englishman's  expense  at 
which  the  Englishman  waxes  wroth — A  French  frigate 
— The  captain  and  the  "Ancient  Mariner" — Dillon's 
change  of  condition  not  agreeable — Landed  at  Cher- 
bourg— Prisoners — The  peace  of  Amiens — Goes  to  Paris 
— Lodges  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore — Joined  by  Phoebe 
— An  unexpected  meeting  on  a  staircase  of  which  more 
is  stated  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Upon   recovering  his  senses^    for   he    had 
fainted,  Dillon  perceived  that  he  was  among 
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strangers.  They  sj)oke  a  language  with  which 
he  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  satisfy  him  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  his  country's 
foes.  He  soon  ascertained  that  the  captain 
of  the  frigate,  perceiving  his  arduous  strug- 
gles, had  been  moved  to  something  like 
compassion,  and  had  sent  a  boat  to  rescue 
him  from  his  jeopardy.  As  he  sat  in  the 
boat  shivering,  the  water  dropping  from  him 
in  showers,  he  became  a  subject  for  the 
coarse  jests  of  the  men  who  had  saved  him 
from  a  watery  grave. 

"  He  trembles  like  a  girl  in  a  panic,"  said 
one,  with  a  broad  vulgar  grin ;  "  he  doesn't 
seem  to  like  the  smell  of  salt  water." 

This  raised  a  general  laugh  at  Dillon^s 
expense,  but  the  Frenchmen  had  mistaken 
their  man.  Our  hero  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  speaker,    said. 
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as  well   as   his   knowledge   of  French   would 
allow — 

'^  If  you  think  that  because  you  have  saved 
my  life  you  have  thereby  acquired  a  right  to 
insult  me,  you  are  deceived.  You  may  fling 
me  again  into  the  sea,  and  leave  me  there  to 
struggle  for  that  existence  which  you  have 
only  preserved  in  obedience  to  your  superior ; 
but  I  bid  you  one  and  all  beware  of  offering 
me  any  personal  provocation,  for  weak  as  I  am 
I  know  how  to  avenge  it." 

''  Nom  d'une  gargousse  !'^  cried  the  French- 
man, and  began  to  blurt  out  with  the  energy 
of  a  drunken  fishwoman,  threats  of  annihila- 
tion, if  the  prisoner  dared  again  to  stir  his 
tongue. 

Dillon  sat  unmoved,  but  a  smile  of  quiet 
contempt  just  turned  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
and  by  this  time  the  boat  was  alongside  of 
the   frigate.      Being   ordered  to   ascend  first. 
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he  sprang   up   her   side   with  an  agihty   that 
seemed  to  astonish  his  captors. 

The  captain  made  a  shght  bow  as  our  hero 
leaped  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  on  hearing 
the  report  of  the  enraged  sailor,  who  expatiated 
with  voluble  exaggeration  upon  the  English- 
man's insolence,  he  ordered  the  latter  to  be 
put  in  irons,  and  consigned  to  a  place  of 
security.  The  prisoner  was  immediately 
placed  between  decks  under  the  charge  of  a 
sentinel,  who  paced  to  and  fro  before  him 
armed  with  a  loaded  musket.  There  was 
something  more  to  liis  mind  in  this  than  in 
being  exposed  to  the  clumsy  jokes  of  the  crew. 
He  could  not,  however,  reflect  upon  the  recent 
scene  of  his  peril  without  much  sadness  of 
heart.  The  loss  of  the  lugger  was  a  circum- 
stance that  affected  him  little ;  but  he  had  seen 
the  whole  of  his  comrades  perish — he  was  the 
only  survivor.     He  had  witnessed  the  struggles 
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of  several  of  his  hardy  companions  in  peril  as 
they  buffeted  the  waves  with  the  frantic  anxiety 
of  men  conscious  that  they  were  about  to 
descend  into  the  strange  darkness  of  the  great 
deep.  He  had  heard  them  call  upon  him  for 
help  when  he  was  unable  to  save  them,  and 
the  sound  was  stiU  in  his  ears.  The  death- 
gasp,  the  horrid  gurgling  of  the  water  in  the 
throat  of  the  drowning  man,  the  snort,  the 
choked  scream  kept  down  by  the  rushing 
brine — all  this  he  had  heard.  These  various 
details  of  death  severally  crowded  upon  his  mind 
like  spectres  from  that  unquiet  world  in  which 
they  have  no  rest.  Like  '^  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," at  that  perilous  moment 

He  closed  his  lids  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 
Lay  like  a  load  on  his  weary  eye. 

And  the  dead  were  at  his  feet. 
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He  had,  however,  now  the  satisfaction  of  being 
left  to  the  companionship  of  his  own  thoughts. 
The  sentinel  did  not  offer  to  intrude  upon  tlie 
privacy  of  his  reflections,  and  the  sailors  passed 
him  with  a  look  of  indiifcrcnce,  without  utter- 
ing a  word. 

Dillon  was  not  much  gratified  at  his  change 
of  condition.  His  prospects  no  longer  offered 
anything  promising.  A  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  a  vigilant  enemy,  his  lately  budding  hopes 
of  a  near  union  with  Phoel^e  were  on  a  sudden 
bliglitcd.  His  reflections  at  this  moment  were 
bitter;  but  with  his  characteristic  confidence 
in  the  infallibility  of  that  creed  which,  in  his 
own  view,  placed  him  above  the  common  acci- 
dents of  time  under  the  arbitrament  of  a  special 
predestination,  he  soon  banished  all  gloomy 
presentiments  from  his  bosom,  and  cast  his 
thoughts  forward  to  a  future,  when  the  stream 
of  time   would   run  tranquil  before  him   upon 
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which  he  would  be  gradually  wafted  towards 
the  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity,  where  '^  joys 
unspeakable  and  glorified"  would  meet  him, 
never  to  be  subject  to  interruption  or  abate- 
ment. The  moody  fit  soon  subsided,  and  he 
readily  braced  up  his  resolution  to  meet  the 
worst  that  might  befal. 

Shortly  after  he  was  taken  on  board  the 
frigate,  she  anchored  within  the  harbour  at 
Cherbourg.  Dillon  was  immediately  landed 
and  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  the  town. 
He  was  here  thrust  into  a  close  narrow  apart- 
ment with  upwards  of  fifty  of  his  countrymen. 
Their  fare  was  anything  but  luxurious  5  still 
our  heroes  spirits  did  not  droop.  His  powers 
of  endurance  were  naturally  great,  and  the 
confidence  by  which  he  was  supported  of 
eventual  deliverance  kept  him  from  despond- 
ency.    Many  of  his   companions  were  in  the 
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most  pitiable  plight,  some  of  them  being 
covered  with  rags,  their  beards  long  and 
matted,  their  hair  falling  over  their  thin 
pallid  countenances  in  squaUd  twisted  strips, 
their  eyes  sunk  into  their  sockets,  and  their 
frames  worn  to  a  shadow.  He  saw  nothing 
but  misery  around  him.  There  was  neither 
a  cheerful  face  to  be  seen  nor  a  voice  of  joy  to 
be  heard.  Still  Dillon  did  not  despond.  He 
stalked  among  the  living  spectres  by  whom  be 
was  surrounded  without  apprehension,  but  not 
without  sympathy.  Happily  for  him,  his  im- 
prisonment did  not  last  long,  for  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  being  landed  at  Cherbourg  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  and  he,  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  his  delighted  coun- 
trymen, was  set  at  Uberty.  He  immediately 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  wrote  to  Phoebe  to 
apprise  her  of  his  safety.     She  shortly  joined 
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him,  accompanied  by  the  old  widow  with  whom 
she  lived,  by  way  of  protection  from  the 
world's  calumnies. 

Dillon  lodged  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and 
Phoebe,  with  her  venerable  friend,  took 
apartments  in  the  same  street,  but  at  a  short 
distance.  The  poor  girl  had  for  some  months 
suffered  the  very  extreme  of  anxiety  upon 
Dillon's  account,  not  having  heard  from  him 
since  he  had  quitted  the  western  shores  of 
England  in  the  Nancy,  and  she  began  to 
entertain  the  gloomy  presentiment  that  he 
must  have  perished  at  sea.  His  letter  Ught- 
ened  her  heart,  and  without  a  single  day's 
delay  she  started  for  Paris. 

The  arrangement  between  the  lovers  now 
was  that  they  should  remain  six  weeks  at  the 
French  capital,  then  return  to  England  and 
be  married.  But  how  frequently  does  ex- 
perience   realise    to   us   the    awful    fact   that 
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within  the  brief  lapse  of  six  weeks  fearful 
vicissitudes  may  arise  to  dim  the  brightest 
prospects  of  the  human  condition.  In  the 
lottery  of  life  blanks  are  continually  cast  up 
from  the  wheel;  we  are  perpetually  hearing 
the  tempting  amount  of  the  prize,  but  how 
seldom  do  we  grasp  it.  The  machine  revolves 
without  a  j^ause;  we  live  upon  expectation, 
making  mighty  and  eager  calculations  upon  our 
chances  of  happiness,  but  too  generally  the 
whole  sum  is  disappointment,  and,  as  it  has 
been  justly  said  by  the  wise  King  of  Israel, 
"  vexation  of  spirit." 

Every  object  in  the  gay  metropolis  where 
they  had  now  taken  up  their  abode  was  new 
to  Dillon  and  his  affianced  bride.  They 
seemed  in  a  different  world,  and  looked  at 
every  thing  with  eyes  that  could  see  nothing 
but  enjoyment  in  all  around  them.  There 
was  no  room  in  their  bosoms  for  gloomy  or 
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unsocial  thoughts.  They  visited  with  un- 
raingled  gratification  all  that  was  considered 
worth  seeing.  Day  after  day  passed  on  in  one 
unvaried  routine  of  pleasure  ;  but  it  was  pure 
and  rational  pleasure.  Three  weeks  of  the  six 
had  already  gone  by ;  still  they  "  took  no  note 
of  time,"  because  to  them  its  course  was  uni- 
form and  without  a  shadow.  These  were 
indeed  halcyon  days,  but  it  is  not  the  cha- 
racter of  earthly  things  to  continue  long 
without  change. 

It  happened  that  our  hero  had  taken  up 
his  abode  in  a  large  house,  seven  stories 
high,  every  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  a 
separate  family^  and  there  being  only  one 
stair-case  in  the  house,  this  was  of  necessity 
common  to  all.  It  was  dark,  narrow,  and 
miserably  filthy,  the  dirt  of  the  different  apart- 
ments being  swept  out  upon  it,  which,  to  the 
sight  of  an  Englishman,  and  even  to  one  who 
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had  inhabited  a  gipsy's  tenement^  was  extreme- 
ly disgusting. 

Dillon  was  one  morning  descending  the 
dark  stairs,  when  he  passed  close  to  a  man, 
who  raising  his  head  at  the  moment^  and 
looking  full  in  his  face,  he  recognised  as 
owner  of  the  vessel  freighted  with  hides  from 
the  Brazils,  which  he  had  captured.  The 
man  started  at  this  unexpected  recognition, 
but  Dillon  proceeded  to  descend  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  The  other  stood  still  for  some 
moments,  and  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  hoarse 
asperity. 

"  Scoundrel !  I  shall  make  you  disgorge  your 
prey.'' 

"  My  good  fellow,'^  said  Dillon,  stopping 
and  turning  his  head  upwards,  for  he  was  by 
this  time  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
"  your  property  became  mine  by  the  chance  of 
war.     The  transfer  was  legal,  according  to  the 
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law   of  nations,   which,   like    the  edicts   of  a 

people  you  may  read  of  in  your  bible,  changes 

not/' 

"  We    shall    see,"   said    the    other.       "  If 

there's    justice    upon    earth,     1*11    have   back 

my   own  ;     and     I     don't     speak     without   a 

meaning." 

"  A  good  da}'-  to  you,"  said  our  hero,  in  a 

gay  tone,  and  made  his  exit  through  the  front 
door. 

This  meeting  unexpected  though  it  was,  and 
not  altogether  to  be  desired,  did  not  disturb 
the  composure  of  our  predestinarian.  He 
knew  not,  however,  the  man  with  whom 
he  was  hkely  to  be  brought  into  repulsive 
contact.  The  Frenchman  was  a  person  to 
whom  money  was  at  once  an  idol  and  a 
heaven.     It  was  the  sole  aliment  of  his  earthly 

joy- 
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How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 

When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 

For  this  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers. 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with 

care. 
Their  bones  with  industry  ; 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  piled  up 
The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold  ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises  : 
When  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets  ; 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax  our  mouths  with  honey. 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains.* 

This  sordid  being  had  amassed  a  large  fortune 
during  the  war ;  still  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
increasing  it.  In  proportion  as  his  love  of 
money  was  strong,  so  was   his  hatred  towards 

♦  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  Second. 
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those  who  were   the  means  of  diminishing  his 
treasure.     The  loss  of  his  ship  and  her  cargo 
smote  him  to  the  soul.     He  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment with  a  surly  resolution  as  an  e^'il 
infinitely  more  endurable  than  the  privation  of 
his  wealthy — ^looking  eagerly  forward  to  a  day  of 
vengeance.     He  had  been  originally  an  ofiScer 
in  the   no-vy,  which   he   quitted   to   become  a 
"  capitaine  de  long  cours/'  and  trade  to  the 
colonies.     He  was  a  ferocious  and  implacable 
man^   one   who   never   could     be   induced    to 
forego    a   purpose  upon   which   he  had  once 
bent  his  mind,  however  dreadful  might  be  the 
issue. 

Dillon,  fearing  him  not,  took  no  care  to 
avoid  him,  and  they  passed  each  other  once 
or  twice  on  the  stairs  without  sig-n  of  recog- 
nition on  either  side  ;  but  the  grim  expression 
of  the  Frenchman's  features,  which  glared 
through   the   gloom  of  the    staircase  with  an 

VOL.    II.  L 
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aspect  of  sinister  malignity,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  feelings  that  were  working  in  his 
breast. 
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CHA.PTER      XV, 

The  man  encountered  on  the  staircase  and  who  turns  out  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  prize  captured  by  Dillon  in  chapter 
eleven,  meets  him  at  a  cafe  and  squirts  coffee  into  his 
face — Our  hero's  forbearance — The  insult  repeated — 
Summajy  chastisement — Blustering,  hectoring,  bully- 
ing, which  terminates  in  a  challenge — The  parties  meet 
— Montmartre — Disparity  between  the  champions — 
Pushing  home — A  double  hit — Both  taken  to  their  re- 
spective residences — How,  not  stated — Phoebe's  distress, 
and  Dillon's  anguish — He  does  not  die — A  visit  under 
authority — A  short  story  about  a  ruby  ring. 
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About  a  week  after  his  first  meeting  with 
this  man  upon  the  stairs,  as  Dillon  was  seated 
in  a  cafe  near  the  Palais  Royal,  the  former 
entered,  and  placing  himself  at  the  same  table, 
eyed  our  hero  with  a  look  of  fierce  disdain.  The 
latter,  smiling  scornfully,  took  up  a  paper  and 
began  to  read.  The  Frenchman  called  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  having  poured  a  small 
quantity  into  the  saucer,  put  his  finger  into  it, 
and  scattered  a  portion  over  the  face  of  his 
former  enemy,  who,  without  appearing  to  ob- 
serve the  insult,  took  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, wiped  his  cheeks  and  resumed  his  reading. 
His  aggressor  paused  awhile,  and  then  repeated 
the  provocation. 

"  Sir,^'  said  the  Fellow  Commoner,  again  calmly 
wiping  his  face,  "you  have  already  twice  spurted 
your  coffee  over  me,  to  my  very  great  annoyance. 
I  cannot  suppose  that  you  could  have  done  it 
designedly,  as  it  is  impossible  I  should  attribute 
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to  a  gentleman  an  act  of  such  vulgar  insolence  •, 
but  having  now  put  you  upon  your  guard, 
I  must  request  that  the  annoyance  be  not 
Repeated." 

The  other  only  answered  by  a  coarse  grin, 
which  he  meant  for  a  scornful  smile,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  having  put  the  four 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  into  a  saucer  fuU  of 
coffee,  he  impelled  a  large  quantity  into  Dillon's 
face^  who  instantly  rising,  struck  his  insulter  a 
tremendous  blow  upon  the  temple  that  sent 
him  backward  sprawhng  upon  the  floor.  In  an 
instant  there  was  a  terrible  scene  of  confusion. 
All  took  part  against  the  Englishman  who  had 
dared  to  insult  a  French  gentleman,  for  which 
nothing  but  his  life  could  atone.  Dillon,  un- 
moved at  the  rising  ebuUitions  of  the  maitre  du 
cafe,   and   the  frequenters   of  his   house,  said 

calmly, — 

^  Your   countryman  has    grossly    insulted 
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me,  and  I  have  only  treated  him  as  he  de- 
served." 

"  Bandit  \"  cried  the  enraged  Umonadier. 

"  Scoundrel !"  retorted  Dillon,  his  anger 
rising  as  the  uproar  increased,  "  dare  to  repeat 
that  word,  and  I'll  dash  your  head  against 
your  own  floor.  Take  heed,  for  I  am  not  one 
accustomed  to  retahate  wrong  only  by  a 
threat." 

The  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  this  tumult,  was  by  this  time  upon  his 
legs,  and  swaggering  up  to  our  hero,  his 
cheeks  crimsoned  with  rage,  and  his  eyes 
opened  to  their  utmost  extension,  roared 
"  Polisson  !" 

Dillon  laid  hold  of  his  collar,  and  looking 
him  fiercely  in  the  face  with  his  teeth  set 
said — 

^'  Most  egregious  coward  !  you  have  wantonly 
insulted  me,  I  have  chastised  you,  but  far  below 
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your  deserts.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
issue  of  your  own  insolence,  I  am  wilKng  to 
meet  a  superlative  bully  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  and  render  him  whatever  satisfaction 
he  may  require/' 

"^  This  moment,"  said  the  Frenchman,  sput- 
tering with  fury,  "  I  shall  require  it  at  your 
hands.  I  shall  expect  you  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
martre  within  an  hour.'' 

"  You  shall  find  me  ready,  but  as  I  am  to 
consider  myself  the  party  first  insulted,  I  have 
of  course  a  claim  to  the  choice  of  weapons,  and 
think  it  right  to  apprise  you  that  you  must  fight 
with  pistols/' 

'^  No,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I  insist  upon 
swords.  You  have  given  me  a  blow;  you 
have  therefore  no  plea  for  refusing  me  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  in  whatever  way  I 
may  choose  to  propose.  You  must  fight  me 
with  swords/^ 
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The  altercation  upon  this  point  was  main- 
tained for  some  time  with  great  obstinacy  on 
both  sides ;  at  length  Dillon,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  he  was  afraid  to  meet  his  adversary 
upon  any  terms,  consented  to  fight  with  swords, 
but  insisted  upon  his  right  of  choice  as  to  the 
description  of  sword  that  should  be  employed. 
This,  after  some  demur,  being  acceded  to,  our 
hero  chose  a  long  double-edged  rapier.  A 
pair  of  these  formidable  instruments  of  death 
being  selected,  the  parties  separated,  ^nth  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  meet  at  the 
foot  of  Montmartre  within  an  hour.  Dillon 
repaired  to  his  lodgings,  made  his  will,  leaving 
everything  he  possessed  to  Phoebe,  put  it  into 
the  petite  poste  addressed  to  her,  and,  having 
induced  a  young  Englishman  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  during  his  short  visit 
at  the  French  capital,  to  be  his  second,  he 
repaired  at  the  time  agreed  upon  to   the  ap- 
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pointed  place  of  meeting.  The  affair  in  which 
he  had  so  imprudently  engaged,  was  certainly- 
most  serious.  He  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  instrument  chosen  by  him 
for  the  decision  of  a  rash  quarrel  with  a  des- 
perate man,  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  think 
was  well  practised  in  the  management  of  the 
sword_,  a  weapon  in  which  it  is  considered  in- 
dispensable by  the  French  government  that 
every  officer  belonging  to  its  naval  or  mihtary 
service  should  be  perfectly  skilled.  His  chance  of 
escape,  therefore,  appeared  doubtful.  Still  he 
relied  upon  his  own  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
knowing  that,  in  all  personal  rencounters,  such 
qualities  frequently  countervail  the  artificial 
advantage  of  mere  skill.  There  were,  neverthe- 
less, fearful  odds  against  him.  His  adversary 
was  a  strong  determined  savage,  who  thirsted 
for  blood.  The  acerbity  of  his  nature  had  been 
already  too  apparent  to  doubt  his  purpose  for  a 
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single  instant.  He  clearly  sought  the  life  of 
his  opponent,  and  our  hero,  conscious  of  this 
sanguinary  feeling  in  the  Frenchman,  was 
determined  not  to  be  backward  in  taking 
his. 

When  the  parties  reached  the  ground,  the 
usual  forms  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  they 
stripped  for  action.  They  each  took  off 
their  coats,  waistcoats,  and  shirts,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  cloth  or  linen  being 
forced  into  the  wound,  should  any  be  given  by 
either  party.  The  contrast  between  the  com- 
batants was  remarkable.  Dillon^s  slight  but 
compact  and  muscular  frame,  fair  yet  exqui- 
sitely proportioned; — that  of  his  adversary, 
large,  unwieldy,  and  covered  with  hair,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  AjdoUo  and  Polyphemus. 
The  one  was  all  ease  and  activity,  the  other  all 
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awkwardness  and  brute  strength.     The  one  was 
open,  frank  and  brave, 

The  other  was  a  fell  despiteful  fiend  ; 
Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baleful  bower  below  ; 
By  pride  and  wit,  and  rage  and  rancour  keen'd. 
Of  man  alike,  if  good  or  bad,  the  foe. 
With  upturn'd  nose  he  always  made  a  show 
As  if  he  smell'd  some  nauseous  scent ;  his  eye 
Was  cold  and  keen,  like  blasts  from  Boreal  snow. 
And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 

They  were  placed  fronting  each  other  by 
their  respective  seconds,  who  quitted  them  as 
soon  as  both  were  ready,  and  at  a  given  signal 
they  commenced  the  encounter. 

By  their  mode  of  putting  themselves  into 
position,  the  disparity  in  manual  dexterity 
was  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  Frenchman  was 
at  his   ease,    deliberate   and   calculating;    the 
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Englishman,  unsteady^  restless,  and  vigilant* 
At  a  given  signal  the  strife  commenced  with 
vigour,  especially  on  the  part  of  our  hero,  who 
conscious  of  his  want  of  skilly  plied  his  op- 
ponent with  such  energy  that  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  retreat  and  act  on  the  defensive. 
He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  parrying 
the  random  but  vigorous  thrusts  of  Dillon, 
who,  in  a  short  time  passed  his  sword  against 
the  body  of  the  Frenchman ;  but  the  latter, 
turning  quickly  at  the  moment,  frustrated  the 
well  intentioned  thrust,  the  Englishman's  sword 
slipping  over  the  rib  and  laying  it  bare. 

The  seconds  now  interfered  as  a  wound  had 
been  given,  and  demanded  of  the  wounded 
party  if  he  were  satisfied ;  but  exasperated  at 
having  his  blood  drawn  by  a  mere  tyro  at 
fence,  and  one  too  from  whom,  according  to 
his  own  view  of  the  matter,  he  had  received 
such  signal  provocation,  the  Frenchman  replied 
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in  a  tone  of  savage  malignity,  that  nothing 
short  of  his  opponent's  life  would  satisfy  his 
insulted  honour.  The  combat  was  immediately 
renewed. 

Dillon  observed  the  same  system  of  assault, 
and  so  confounded  his  adversary  by  the  ir- 
regularity of  his  attack,  that  the  latter  could 
not  with  safety  venture  to  make  a  lounge.  He, 
however,  parried  the  Englishman's  passes  with 
wary  skill,  coolly  watching  his  opportunity  to 
run  him  through  the  body.  Of  this  sanguinary 
intention  the  Supralapsarian  was  perfectly 
aware,  and  he  therefore  redoubled  the  vigour 
of  his  movements.  At  length,  having  impru- 
dently made  a  desperate  push  at  the  French- 
man, he  lost  his  balance,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  received  his  opponent's  rapier 
into  his  body,  directly  in  front  below  the 
breast. 

Dillon,  feeling  that  he  was  wounded,  sprang 
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back^  disengaged  his  body  from  the  sword, 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  wound,  from  which 
the  blood  flowed  in  a  copious  stream,  and 
rushing  upon  his  exulting  foe  before  the  latter 
had  w^ell  recovered  his  guard,  brought  the  point 
of  his  own  weapon  to  bear  ujDon  the  right  breast. 
The  thrust  being  given  with  the  desperation  of 
one  determined  to  revenge  his  own  death,  for  his 
impression  was  that  he  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  his  rapier  passed  up  to  the  hilt ;  but 
fortunately  being  turned  by  the  breast  bone, 
the  point  came  out  nearly  under  the  arm. 
The  pass,  however,  had  been  made  with  such 
good  will  that  the  whole  of  the  right  pectoral 
muscle  was  nearly  severed  from  the  bone,  and 
the  Frenchman  fell  deluged  in  his  blood,  crying 
out  that  he  was  a  dead  man. 

Both  parties  were  taken  home  dangerously 
wounded.  No  hopes  were  entertained  of  the 
Frenchman's  life,  and  whether  his  adversary  was 

It 
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likely  to  survive,  was  a  matter  upon  which  the 
surgeons  declared  at  the  moment  that  they 
could  not  decide.  Upon  reaching  his  hotel, 
our  hero  found  Phoebe  there  awaiting  his  ar- 
rival  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress.  During 
his  absence,  she  had  received  the  letter  which 
he  had  sent  to  the  post  for  her,  and  imme- 
diately repaired  to  his  lodgings  in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  upon  distraction.  When  she 
saw  him  borne  from  a  coach,  in  the  arms 
of  two  men,  for  the  moment  she  concluded 
he  was  dead ;  nevertheless,  with  that  admi- 
rable command  of  feeling  for  which  she  was 
at  all  times  remarkable,  she  subdued  her 
emotion,  and  calmly  awaited  his  arrival.  When 
brought  into  the  apartment,  and  seeing  the 
lovely  girl  already  there  to  meet  and  attend 
upon  him,  as  she  had  done  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  he  smiled  languidly,  and  ex- 
tending   his    hand,    blessed   her    in   a   voice 
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faint  between  the  struggles  of  weakness  and 
emotion. 

Phoebe  at  length  overcome  by  her  feelings, 
fell  upon  his  neck  and  w^ept.  He  was  now 
carefully  laid  upon  the  bed.  The  surgeon 
having  dressed  his  wound  and  retired,  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  that  affectionate  girl  who 
had  shown  how  dearly  she  valued  his  exis- 
tence. For  several  days  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  but  after  a  while  it  appeared  that  the 
intestines  had  not  been  punctured,  and  upon 
this  discovery  hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
would  ultimately  do  well.  His  rival  was  in  a 
far  worse  condition  :  for  six  weeks  his  death 
was  daily  expected,  but  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution triumphed,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Before  Dillon  could  quit  his  room,  he  was 
visited  one  morning  by  two  officers  of  j^olice, 
who  informed  him  that  a  charge  of  robbery 
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had  been  made  against  him  by  his  late  ad- 
versary, and  that  he  must  immediately  appear 
before  a  Juge  d' Instruction.  Our  hero  was 
no  less  astonished  than  exasperated  at  such  an 
accusation,  and  the  more  so  that  he  should  be 
apprehended  upon  the  declaration  of  a  man 
who  had  a  feehng  of  revenge  to  gratify,  and 
^vithout  any  previous  investigation  of  the 
charge.  But  the  course  of  law  is  never  ar- 
rested because  an  individual  may  consider  it 
unjust ;  Dillon  was  consequently  told  that  the 
moment  he  was  fit  to  be  removed  he  must 
go  to  prison.  His  apartments  were  narrowly 
searched,  and,  secreted  in  one  of  the  drawers^ 
was  a  ruby  ring  sworn  to  be  the  property  of 
his  accuser.  Both  Dillon  and  Phoebe  were 
astounded.  As  the  drawers  belonged  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  house,  they  suspected 
the  ring  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
servant  who  cleaned  Dillon^s  rooms,  and  who 
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might  have  a  duplicate  key,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  late  antagonist.  He  had  no  inducement 
now  to  rob,  and  the  improbability  that,  had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  allowed  what  he 
had  taken  to  remain  so  long  and  so  loosely 
concealed  in  a  drawer  to  which  a  servant 
might  so  easily  obtain  access,  should  have 
placed  him  above  suspicion.  But  such  con- 
siderations have  little  weight  with  a  French 
Procureur  du  Roi,  and  Dillon  was  in  a  few 
days  conveyed  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
there  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  Juge  d' In- 
struction. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  Palais  de  Justice — The  souriciere  shewn  to  be  an 
extremely  disagreeable  apartment— A  volume  of  philo- 
sophy discovered  without  a  word  being  written  in  a 
book — For  the  solution  of  this  paradox  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  story — A  quotation  from  Prior — Playing 
at  dominoes  no  cure  for  the  heart-ache — Proved  to 
James  Dillon  that  with  his  experience  he  was  still  a 
mere  novice  in  vice — His  reflections — Very  much  to 
the  purpose — "  Many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip  ;"  an  old  saw  but  a  wise  one — The  reverie  inter- 
rupted— Dillon  summoned  before  the  judge  to  give  the 
best  account  he  could  of  the  ruby  ring. 

The   day  following  Dillon's  arrest,   he  was 
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conveyed  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  by  a  huis-* 
sier  or  tipstaff,  accompanied  by  two  gendarmes, 
and  put  into  the  souriciere,  a  room  where  cul- 
prits await  their  turn  for  examination  before  the 
Juge  d'Instruction.  In  this  room  were  already 
assembled  a  number  of  persons,  and  some 
among  them  of  so  squahd  and  trunculent  an 
aspect,  that  in  spite  of  former  associations,  the 
Fellow  Commoner  felt  by  no  means  proud  of  the 
society  into  which  he  had  fallen,  "upon  compul- 
sion,'^ as  Falstaff  would  have  predicated.  His 
parting  w^ith  Phoebe  the  day  before  had  been 
painful.  With  all  a  woman's  keenness  of  appre- 
hension, being  overcome  by  a  sad  presentiment 
of  ill,  she  hung  upon  his  neck  and  wept  bitterly. 
This  outbreak  of  tenderness,  however,  had 
extorted  no  pity  from  the  officials  who  conveyed 
the  suspected  robber  to  the  dungeon  of  a  Paris 
prison.  Early  in  the  morning,  Phoebe  began 
to  watch  for  him  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Pre- 
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fecture  de  Police.  The  moment  he  appeared, 
she  rushed  into  his  arms ;  but  the  gendarmes, 
impatient  at  the  delay,  seized  the  object  of  her 
emotion,  tore  him^  with  a  rude  and  bitter  jest, 
from  the  embrace  of  the  disconsolate  object 
of  his  heart's  love,  and  bade  him  proceed  to  the 
place  of  trial.  She  followed  him  to  the  den 
already  alluded  to,  and  looking  back,  as  he 
passed  through  the  door-way,  relieved  her 
agony  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  room  into  which  Dillon  was  shown  in 
order  to  await  the  examination  of  the  Juge 
d'Instruction,  was  a  chamber  about  twenty 
feet  square,  low  and  close,  lighted  only  by  two 
nan*ow  loopholes,  and  in  which  the  air  was 
so  offensive  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe. 
Upwards  of  fifty  persons  were  assembled 
awaiting  their  judicial  examination.  A  volume 
of  philosophy  was  written  in  the  countenance 
of    this    strange   group.      Every  feature  now 
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seemed  forced  into  an  expression^  in  spite  of 
that  secret  volition  which  would  have  kept  the 
countenance  as  void  of  expression  as  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper  is  of  words  and  thoughts  :  but.  it 
became  an  unwilling  record  of  the  heart's 
emotions.  There  was  the  grim  smile  that 
struggled  with  bitter  remorse,  and  served  only 
to  proclaim  the  inward  tumult  which  it  sought 
to  hide.  There  was  heard  the  coarse  execration 
that  came  loud  and  startling  upon  the  ear,  but 
told  with  terrible  eloquence  the  dread  of  which 
it  was  tlie  too  faithful  recorder,  and  to  con- 
ceal which  it  was  uttered  in  vain.  The  pale 
quivering  lip  was  there  seen,  and  the  broad 
restless  eye,  a  sad  index  of  the  fierce  throes 
\vithin ;  while  the  tongue  was  uttering  blas- 
phemies against  heaven,  and  affecting  a  smile  of 
derision  at  the  impotence  of  human  laws. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  the  criminal  is  ever  at  peace  with  himself. 
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Crime  and  peace  are  incompatible  ;  they  can  no 
more  assimilate  than  oil  and  milk.  They  repel 
each  other,  and  therefore  can  exist  only  apart. 
The  bold  bearing  of  a  bad  man  is  the  strongest 
proof  that  he  is  wretched.  When  the  whole 
sum  of  his  energies  are  brought  to  stifle  the 
struggles  of  conscience  and  the  fierce  repug- 
nance of  the  heart,  though  they  be  kept  down 
by  a  strong  physical  impulse,  yet  such  a  victory 
is  far  more  fearful  than  defeat.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  a  demon,  which  ends  in  horror ;  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  cannot  enjoy  the  harvest 
of  good — the  whirlwind  which  is  so\\ti  must  be 
reaped.  Even  among  the  best  men,  every 
unworthy  action  is  a  bitter  in  the  draught  of 
existence ;  it  is  invariably  the  seed  of  evil. 

*'  Oft  have  I  said  the  praise  of  doing  well 
Is  to  the  ear  as  ointment  to  the  smell. 
Now,  if  some  fly,  perchance,  however  small. 
Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall. 
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The  odours  of  the  sweets  enclosed  would  die. 

And  stench  corrupt — sad  change  ! — their  place  supply. 

So  the  least  faults,  if  mixed  with  fairest  deed. 

Of  future  ill  become  the  fatal  seed  ; 

Into  the  balm  of  purest  virtue  cast. 

Annoy  all  life  with  one  contagious  blast."* 

In  one  corner  of  the  souriciere  were  two  men 
playing  at  dominoes.  One  had  been  taken  up 
upon  suspicion  of  murder,  the  other  for  house- 
breaking. They  were  both  seated  on  the  floor, 
with  the  small  spotted  pieces  of  bone  between 
them,  which  for  the  moment  absorbed  their 
attention  and  seemed  to  draw  it  from  more 
saddening  reflections.  The  suspected  murderer 
was  a  stout  bony  man,  with  ill-shaped  limbs 
and  features  that  might  have  shamed  in  fierce 
and  implacable  sullenness  either  head  of  the 
fabled  Janitor  of  Tartarus,  who  is  supposed  to 

*  Prior.     Solomon,  book  ii. 
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have  had  three  pair  of  ears.  Upon  the  back  of 
his  skull  was  propped  a  ragged  foraging-cap, 
through  which  his  coarse  red  hair  peered  like 
bristles  upon  the  back  of  an  excited  boar.  His 
large  expansive  chest  was  bare,  and  the  body 
covered  with  a  shirt  so  ragged  as  almost  to 
leave  his  limbs  entirely  exposed.  Worthless 
as  even  this  man  appeared,  his  frequent  fits  of 
abstraction,  in  the  midst  of  his  play,  showed 
how  difficult  it  is  to  stifle  emotions  roused  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt.  His  attention  was 
several  times  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  game, 
and  when  he  perceived  the  consequent  over- 
sight, of  which  his  adversary  took  instant 
advantage,  a  deep  curse  was  breathed  from  the 
bottom  of  his  chest.  On  a  sudden  he  sprang 
upon  his  feet  under  the  excitement  of  uncon- 
trollable passion  which  at  length  spent  itself  in 
loud  and  ferocious  maledictions.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  was  summoned  before  the  judge. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Dillon^  though  not  altogether  unfamiUar 
with  scenes  of  \dce,  was  surprised  at  what  he 
now  witnessed.  Every  thing  around  him 
seemed  imbued  with  a  pestilential  taint.  Youth 
and  age  stood  before  Jiim  spotted  with  the  foul 
dyes  of  guilt,  and  presenting  to  his  view  one  of 
those  pictures  which  represent  to  the  mind,  by 
that  vivid  force  of  contrast  which  acts  with  a 
reflex  agency,  the  glorious  ascendency  of  virtue 
over  the  debasing  influence  of  crime.  The 
fumes  of  the  estaminet,  of  the  low  gambhng- 
house,  of  the  cellar,  and  of  every  foul  haunt  of 
vice,  came  upon  him  like  a  blast  from  the 
shores  of  Acheron.     He  could  hardly  breathe. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  after  he  had 
been  brought  in,  the  souriciere  was  so  fiUed 
that  there  was  barely  room  to  move.  He 
placed  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  his  release  from  this  horrible 
confinement,  which  could  scarcely  be  exceeded 
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in  wretchedness  by  the  solitary  dungeon  of  the 
prison.  The  pale,  haggard  countenances,  upon 
which  the  brand  of  early  debauchery  or  of 
habitual  crime  was  fixed  in  characters  never  to 
be  effaced  but  by  the  finger  of  death,  gave  a 
colouring  to  the  scene  before  him  which  at- 
tached to  his  memory  with  so  tenacious  an 
adhesion  that  he  could  never  after  banish  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  imagination  were  the  panel 
upon  which  the  picture  had  been  wrought,  and 
by  a  hand  that  had  painted  it  for  immortality. 

Dillon's  thoughts  at  this  moment  were 
not  the  most  consoling,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  his  confidence  in  that  creed  which 
had  hitherto  supported  him  under  every  trial, 
began  to  waver.  He  knew  not  why,  but  his 
presentiments  were  more  gloomy  than  they  had 
ever  yet  been  under  sorrow.  The  near  pros- 
pect of  happiness  was  now  suddenly  overcast 
and    his    heart    sickened   at  the   fearful  anti- 

M  2 
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cipation  of  being  shut  out  from  that  bUss 
which  he  had  calculated  upon  with  such  an 
earnest  fervour  of  hope.  It  was  the  first  time 
his  mind  had  swerved  from  the  faith  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  with  his  mother's 
milk.  It  had  supported  him  through  all  the 
strange  contingencies  of  a  short  but  eventful 
life,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
sudden  recoil  of  the  mind  from  a  stronghold 
behind  which  his  confidence  had  hitherto  been 
so  firmly  entrenched  that  he  imagined  nothing 
could  dislodge  it.  He  felt  moody  and  des- 
ponding. 

It  is  true  that  Phoebe  had  frequently  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  some  of  the  flimsy  dogmas 
by  which  he  sought  to  uphold  his  favourite 
creed  of  an  absolute  and  especial  predestina- 
tion ;  and  the  natural  acuteness  of  perception 
brought  by  her  to  the  subject^  together  with 
the  clear  good  sense  with  which  she  examined 
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its  fallacies  and  detected  the  illogical,  anti- 
social, and  indeed  untenable  conclusions  upon 
which  it  was  based,  had,  no  doubt,  though 
he  had  never  before  suifered  himself  to  admit 
such  a  mortifying  fact^  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  his  unscriptural  belief,  and  caused  the 
superstructure  of  supralapsarian  divinity  to 
totter  to  its  very  base.  He  was  however  un- 
willing to  resign  at  once  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  deeming 
oracular,  and  therefore  still  leaning  upon  them 
with  fond  rehance,  he  after  a  while  shook  off 
the  despondency  that  was  rapidly  stealing  over 
him,  and  reflecting  how  numerous  and 
signal  had  been  his  escapes  hitherto,  came  at 
length  to  the  conclusion  that  his  release  from 
his  present  difficulty  would  be  the  prelude 
to  his  speedy  marriage  with  Phoebe.  This 
once  accomphshed,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would    settle   in  some   recluded  spot 
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in  his  own  country,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  quiet  enjoyment.  But  what  a  mine  of 
truth  Hes  in  the  old  proverb,  "  There's  many 
a  sUp  between  the  cup  and  the  Up." 


"  O  impotent  estate  of  human  life  ! 

Where  hope  and  fear  maintain  eternal  strife  ; 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire. 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire. 
Amongst  thy  various  gifts,  great  Heaven,  bestow 
Our  cup  of  love  unmixed ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in,  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief ;  for  our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste. 
Or  deems  it  not  sincere,  or  fears  it  cannot  last." 

This  agreeable  reverie  was  interrupted  by 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  authority 
who  was  to  examine  him  upon  a  charge  of 
robbery.     The  summons  roused  him,  and  for 
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the  moment  the  probable  issue  of  his  examina- 
tion broke  upon  his  startled  mind.  The  blood 
mounted  to  his  cheeks^  and  immediately  flowed 
back  to  his  heart  \Nith  a  strong  reflux.  Upon  no 
previous  occasion  had  his  alarm  been  so  posi- 
tively excited ;  this  may  be  readily  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  that  his  interest  was 
now  so  closely  allied  with  that  of  another  as  to 
impart  to  his  feehngs  an  impulse  to  which  they 
had  never  before  been  subjected.  The  fact  is, 
that  had  not  Phoebe's  imao^e  been  ever  present 
to  his  mind,  he  would  have  entertained  no 
personal  terrors.  For  his  own  sufi*erings, 
abstractedly,  he  cared  not,  but  he  foresaw  how 
deeply  the  object  of  his  aff"ections  would  endure 
through  him,  and  this  caused  him  to  quit  the 
souriciere  for  the  presence  of  the  judge  with 
a  palHd  countenance  and  a  throbbing  heart. 
Nevertheless  his  step  was  firm  and  his  bearing 
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manly.  He  knew  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  now  imputed  to  him,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  former  guilt  to  a  certain  extent  stag- 
gered his  perfect  self-possession. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

The  Juge  d'lnstruction — The  hall  of  audience — ^Not  clearly 
demonstrable  whether  the  Judge  was  a  man  or  a 
monster  —  The  examination — The  presidential  juris- 
consult gives  a  practical  illustration  of  French  equity 
— The  issue — Dillon  has  leisure  to  discover  that  there 
are  black  slugs  upon  his  prison  walls — He  is  indulged 
with  straw  upon  a  truckle  bed,  sour  bread,  fetid  water 
and  foul  air — His  jailer-*-Pierre  a  facetious  rogue  who 
squinted  in  one  eye  because  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  look  strait  forward. 

Dillon  was  at  length  conducted   into  the 
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presence  of  the  judge,  between  two  gendarmes. 
The  room  into  which  he  was  guarded  was  a 
moderately  sized  apartment  like  an  office. 
The  principal  piece  of  furniture  was  a  common 
office  table,  upon  which  were  sundry  small 
boxes  and  bundles  of  papers  all  carefully 
labelled.  At  the  centre  of  the  table,  in  a  chair 
something  resembling  that  in  which  porters 
are  wont  to  lounge  ^'  the  live-long  night'^  in 
the  halls  of  our  aristocracy,  sat  the  awful 
functionary  by  whom  our  hero  was  about  to 
be  examined.  By  his  side,  upon  a  shabby 
desk  stool,  sat  his  greffier,  prepared  to  take 
down  the  prisoner's  replies  to  the  questions 
propounded  by  his  superior. 

As  soon  as  Dillon  was  conducted  before  the 
supreme  inquisitor,  the  gendarmes  retired  to 
a  little  distance,  but  did  not  quit  the  room, 
placing  themselves  upon  each  side  of  the  door, 
in  order  to  arrest  the  ffight  of  the   criminal. 
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should  he  be  so  silly  as  to  attempt  an  escape. 
The  Juge  d'Instruction  was  one  of  those  crea- 
tures of  state,  to  be  found  in  the  rotten  de- 
partments of  all  governments  that  render  the 
vices  of  man  subservient  to  the  crooked  policy 
of  a  corrupt  legislation.  He  was  scarcely 
less  deformed  in  body  than  in  mind.  His 
head  was  so  large  as  almost  to  spread  over  his 
shoulders,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  neck 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  embrace 
of  a  halter,  which  nevertheless  it  seemed  to 
invite.  His  body  was  shapeless,  like  a  com- 
pressed column  which  had  been  squeezed  out 
of  its  symmetry,  and  just  flattened  by  the 
compression  sufficiently  to  hang  upon  it  with 
greater  convenience  a  pair  of  arms,  so  short, 
and  terminated  by  two  broad  web-fingered 
hands,  that  they  looked  more  like  the  fins  of 
a  turtle  than  members  belonging  to  a  human 
frame.      The    legs   were  formed  precisely   to 
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correspond,  being  so  succinct  as  to  raise 
the  body  little  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  a  couple  of  j^rojectiiig  aquiline 
shins  that  appeared  like  a  brace  of  huge 
noses  placed  by  mistake  where  they  were  cal- 
culated to  be  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 
The  ears  of  this  high  state  functionary  were  long 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  dimensions  of  the  gene- 
ral man,  hanging  upon  his  stunted  shoulders 
like  a  pziiv  of  leathern  epaulettes,  and  giving  all 
the  official  dignity  of  those  pendulous  horsehair 
curls  of  the  judicial  wig  which  covers  the 
heads  of  our  law  functionaries  in  England. 
He  had  small,  bright  eyes,  so  lustrous  that 
they  seemed  to  have  scorched  the  lids  by 
which  they  were  to  all  appearance  kept  from 
popping  out  of  their  sockets  upon  the  table, 
they  were  so  hideously  prominent, — for  those 
Uds  were  galled,  inflamed  and  red.  His  lips 
protruded,  being  so   full  as  almost  to  fill  up 
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the  interval  between  the  nose  and  chin,  and 
in  the  centre  of  each  was  a  long,  angiy  looking 
sore. 

Dillon  stood  before  this  masterpiece  of  a 
judge  -^-ith  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  loathing. 
This  man  was  nevertheless  an  oracle  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  power,  and  looked  up 
to  as  a  high  legal  authority.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  as  truly  now  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Hudibras, 

"  Many  believe  no  voice  t'an  organ 
So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar  gown. 
Until  with  subtle  cobweb  cheats 
They're  catched  in  knotted  law,  like  nets  ! 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  embrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled." 

"  Sit  do-ssTi,  sir,'^  said  the  judge,  looking 
over  a  paper,  and  pointing  with  his  deformed 
finger   to  a   chair,  just  opposite  to  his   own. 
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but  with  the  table  between  them.  He  con- 
tinued, keeping  his  eye  still  upon  the  paper, 
"  What  is  your  name  ?'^ 

"  James  Dillon." 

"  Your  age  r" 

"  Twenty-four  years.'* 

"  Where  were  you  l)orn  ?" 

"  In  London." 

"  Your  profession  ?" 

"  A  gentleman  of  independent  fortune." 

"  Indeed  !  Where  do  you  now  reside  ?" 

"  At Hotel,  Rue  St.  Ilonore." 

"  Do  you  know  why  you  arc  brought  hither 
for  examination  ?" 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Dillon,  "  that  I 
am  l)rought  before  you  upon  a  charge  of  rob- 
bery." 

"  You  understand !  I  dare  say  you  do. 
Where  was  there  ever  known  a  knave  who 
did  not  understand  it — both  the  why  and  the 
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wherefore  ?  And  least  of  all  should  I  think 
you  a  novice  in  your  art.  You  are  a  thief; 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Where  and 
how  did  you  steal  that  ring  ?" 

"  I  have  stolen  no  ring  ?" 

"  You  lie.  Come,  now,  you  were  seen  to 
steal  it.  You  may  as  well  therefore  confess, 
since  your  denial  wiU  only  aggravate  your 
punishment.^' 

"  I  have  nothing  to  confess,"  said  Dillon, 
calmly.  "  It  remains  with  my  accusers  to 
prove  my  guilt.  If  they  can  do  that,  I  must 
be  content  to  suffer  whatever  your  laws  may 
award  as  the  punishment  of  my  imputed 
crime." 

"  Who  made  you  so  wise  in  the  science  of 
equity  ?  Nature  would  no  doubt  have  made 
you  a  jurisconsult,  if  your  own  itching  fingers 
had  not  made  you  a  thief.  But  let  me  tell 
you,  that   unless  you  can  prove  yourself  in- 
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nocent,  the  galleys  will  soon  be  encumbered 
with  another  rogue.  Suffer  me  to  ask,  if  you 
did  not  steal  the  ring,  how  came  it  in  your 
drawer  ?" 

'^  That  I  cannot  tell ;  but  surely  its  being 
found  there  does  not  amount  to  proof  that  I 
stole  it  ?  1  have  an  enemy  w)io  has  already 
sought  my  life,  and  it  is  not  much  to  suspect 
that  such  a  man  might  have  a  design  upon 
my  Hberty." 

"  Sc^l^rat !"  exclaimed  the  judge,  with- 
drawing his  eyes  from  the  paper  upon  wliich 
they  had  hitherto  been  fixed,  except  at  short 
intervals  when  he  condescended  to  cast  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  prisoner, — "  how  dare 
you  impugn  the  motives  of  an  innocent 
man  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Dillon,  in  a  tone  of  mea- 
sured but  bitter  asperity,  "  though  I  think 
I    could   find   his    equal    in    knavery,    yet   I 
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doubt  if  there  could  be  found  another  pair  of 
such  consummate  villains  in  your  Sovereign's 
dominions,  and  such  a  couple  I  verily  believe 
could  not  be  matched  out  of  France." 

"  Greffier,"  roared  the  judge,  with  a  sudden 
impulse  of  rage  that  made  him  cough  until 
he  was  half  choked,  "  set  this  down.  He  has 
insulted  one  of  the  Emperor's  judges.  You 
seem  to  like  to  challensfe  the  goodwill  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  exercise  it.  We  shall  see 
the  eflfect  of  prison  discipline.  Gendarmes, 
take  the  prisoner  off." 

Dillon  was  conveyed  from  this  penetralia 
of  justice,  thrust  into  a  covered  cart  with 
several  other  culprits,  and  driven  to  the  Force 
prison.  The  absurd  examination  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  gave  him  but  a  very  de- 
grading idea  of  the  sort  of  justice  he  was  Hkely 
to  meet  with  when  he  should  appear  before 
the  French  tribunal. 
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Our  hero  was  stuffed  into  this  cart  with 
sixteen  persons,  and  as  he  was  a  foreigner, 
he  became  the  subject  of  many  a  rude  jest. 
As  he  remained  silent,  these  subsided  after  a 
while.  Several  of  the  criminals  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied,  were  wretches  of  the  lowest 
class,  about  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  the 
basest  crimes.  There  was  among  the  most 
boisterous  that  coward  ferocity  which  usually 
displays  itself  in  loud  and  vehement  talking, 
of  which  foul  execrations  form  the  main  fea- 
ture ; — in  which  coarse  bravado  assumes  the 
place  of  magnanimity,  and  virulent  declama- 
tion of  fortitude.  Dillon,  who  had  not  been 
over-nice  in  his  company  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  was  disgusted  at  the  low  and  feculent 
indecency  of  the  conversation  which  passed 
among  several  of  these  degraded  beings,  who 
seemed  to  look  upon  their  degradation  as  a 
glory. 
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When  they  reached  the  prison,  our  hero 
was  conducted  through  a  long  dark  avenue 
to  a  cell,  which  he  was  invited  by  the  gaoler 
to  enter  with  a  demeanour  of  pohteness,  so 
to  speak,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
dark  cavernous  aspect  of  the  den  in  which 
he  was  doomed  to  be  incarcerated.  Pierre 
bowed  to  his  charge  when  the  latter  passed 
into  his  cell^  and  with  the  sua^dty  of  a 
dungeon-keeper,  gently  locked  the  door  as 
he  retired,  and  left  the  prisoner  to  his  cogi- 
tations. Though  these  were  anything  but 
agreeable,  they  were  nevertheless  a  positive 
relief  from  the  ribaldry  which  had  oiFended 
his  ears  while  pent  up  in  the  state  waggon 
with  his  companions  in  captivity.  His  mind 
was  for  some  time  assuaged  by  the  perfect 
quiet  around  him,  but  a  consciouness  of  his 
utter   desolation    soon   stole     upon    his    con- 
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viction,  and  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  became 
extremely  harrowing. 

He  had  now  leisure  to  examine  his  cell. 
It  was  a  dimiimtive  parallelogram,  ten  feet 
long  by  five  wide,  and  entirely  of  stone.  The 
roof  was  arched,  and  covered  with  small 
incrustrations  produced  by  the  damps  of 
numerous  generations.  It  was  about  seven 
feet  high.  The  floor  was  paved  with 
hard  tiles,  sufficiently  dry,  but  extremely 
cold.  At  one  end  there  was  a  small  circular 
window,  six  inches  in  diameter  which  looked 
into  a  paved  court,  where  the  prisoners  were 
occasionally  allowed  to  walk.  The  door  of  this 
den  was  cased  with  iron,  and  upon  it  were 
scratched  in  various  places  the  names  of  some 
unhappy  wretches  who  had  been  Dillon's  pre- 
decessors within  the  solitary  confinement  of 
its  walls.     In   one    corner  was  a   truckle  bed 
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with  a  bag  of  straw  upon  it  for  a  couch,  a 
pitcher  of  dirty  water,  and  a  large  sUce  of 
black,  sour  bread,  the  smell  of  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  chase  away  hunger. 

Upon  passing  his  hands  round  the  walls 
of  his  cell,  our  hero  found  that  they  were 
covered  with  a  damp  slimy  mould,  against 
which  large  black  slugs  adhered,  as  if  to 
console  him  with  the  reflection  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  his  captivity. 


"  Here  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray- 
It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day  ; 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon  light. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight ; 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 
And  fixedness  without  a  place. 
There  were  no  stars,  no  earth,  no  time. 
No  check,  no  change,  no  good,  no  crime- 
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But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  hfe  nor  death  ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless.** 

Dismal  as  was  every  thing  around  him, 
overcome  by  mental  excitement  and  bodily 
fatigue,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  straw  pal- 
let and  fell  into  a  short  unquiet  slumber. 
He,  however,  rose  after  awhile  somewhat  re- 
freshed, and  was  visited  by  Pierre,  a  fa- 
cetious sort  of  gossip,  who  considered  the 
last  death-gasp  of  a  fellow-creature  a  subject 
worthy  of  a  joke.  This  amiable  turnkey  had 
long  iron  features,  the  whole  lower  part  of 
the  face  being  hid  in  a  thick  tawny  beard, 
sufficiently  dappled  with  grey  to  show  that 
the  man  had  reached  at  least  the  meridian 
of  his    days.     In   one    eye   he   had    a   squint 
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of  such  direct  obliquity,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  orb  of  ^dsion  was  peering  into  his 
nose,  to  see  if  it  could  not  discover  some- 
thing that  might  be  tortured  into  treason 
against  the  state. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A  brief  history  of  Pierre  in  fourteen  lines  —The  pistole — 
Query  what  is  the  pistole — Explained — Our  hero  con- 
sents to  pay  for  prison  indulgencies — Gives  an  order 
on  Phoebe  and  is  accommodated  with  sundry  et  ceteraa 
— Our  hero's  confinement  any  thing  but  agreeable — 
His  health  does  not  improve — Escape  not  so  easy — 
Allowed  to  take  the  air  for  which  he  pays  a  fee  in  the 
shape  of  a  gratuity. 

Pierre  had  been  a  notorious  robber  in  his 
youth,  but  had  received  his  pardon  and  been 
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finally  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  gaol  official, 
because  upon  his  trial  he  made  a  confession 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  remo\dng  two  or 
three  dangerous  persons  from  the  vicinity  of 
government  by  means  of  the  guillotine.  This 
was  an  act  of  Pierre's  life  for  which  he  was 
fond  of  giving  himself  credit,  particularly  when 
sour  wine  had  sweetened  his  temper, — which, 
upon  the  whole,  was  good, — and  sharpened 
his  wit.  He  had  no  more  feeling  than  a 
dead  lion,  and  was  feared  worse  than  a  living 
one. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  on  entering,  "  would 
perhaps  like  the  pistole." 

Dillon  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  this  address,  and  looking  at  the  sturdy 
gaoler,  whose  one  eye  was  bent  upon  him  \vith 
a  glance  of  familiar  scrutiny,  whilst  the  other 
appeared  to  be  counting   the  tortuous  hairs  of 
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his  moustache,  asked  what  he  was  to  under- 
stand by  the  pistole. 

"  You're  a  novice,  then,  in  a  French  gaol  ; 
you  require  an  interpreter  of  its  forms  and 
ceremonies,  which  are  the  best  regulated 
imaginable." 

"  Of  this  I  have  a  sufficient  specimen ;  but 
the  pistole  ?^' 

"  Aye,  indeed — I  only  asked  you  a  com- 
prehensive question  in  one  word,  or  rather  a 
string  of  interrogations  by  a  single  sign  — 
would  you  prefer  a  bed  with  wholesome 
blankets  and  a  pair  of  sound  sheets,  to  a  pallet 
of  straw  upon  a  wooden  frame  ?  Would  you 
prefer  a  white  loaf,  spring  water,  and  other 
dainties,  to  a  slice  of  black  bread  jDcr  diem, 
with  a  dip  out  of  the  stagnant  ditch  where 
frogs  have  deposited  their  spawn,  and  newts 
swim  under  the  green  crust  ?  ^Would  you  prefer 
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a  table  to  a  tile,  and  a  chair  to  the  bare  floor  - 
— this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  pistole.'* 

"  Certainly/'  said  DiUon ;  "  I  had  rather 
be  treated  like  a  Christian  than  like  a  dog/' 

"  No  doubt :  so  would  every  man  of  sense  ; 
but  you  must  pay  for  it.'^ 

"  Indeed  !  Then  I  am  not  to  understand 
this  as  an  indulgence  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  are,  though.  Is  not  an 
indulgence  worth  paying  for?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  thief  being  treated  wdth  a  white 
loaf  in  prison  without  pa^dng  for  it  ?" — and 
he  grinned  like  an  ogre,  every  hair  upon  his 
upper  lip  quivering  with  the  ecstasy  of  his  wit's 
triumph. 

"  What  is  your  demand  for  the  indulgence 
you  speak  of?'' 

"  Only  thirty  francs  a  month ;  and  believe 
me,  if  Pierre  were  not  your  dispenser,  you 
would  pay  forty.     But  I  know  what  it  is  to 
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have  a  conscience.  Other  rascally  gaolers 
would  take  advantage  of  a  foreigner ;  but  for 
my  part,  1  make  no  difference  between  the 
rogues  of  my  own  country,  and  those  of 
another.  I  understand  the  term  honour,  and 
admit  its  legitimacy.  Come,  what  say  you 
to  the  thirty  francs  a  month  ?" 

"  I  consent  to  give  them,  though  as  to  your 
conscience,  I  suspect  it  is  in  the  devil's  keep- 
ing." 

"  May  he — yet  1  don't  think  it  could  be  in 
better  hands.  He's  a  vigilant  guardian,  at 
any  rate.  But  the  money — you  must  pay  the 
first  ten  days  in  advance." 

Dillon  happened  to  have  only  a  few  francs 
in  his  pocket,  and  as  the  prisoners  were  not  that 
day  allowed  to  be  seen  by  their  friends,  there 
ensued  a  difficulty,  which,  however,  was  finally 
overcome  by  Pierre,  with  his  usual  provident 
good-nature,  suggesting  that  his  charge  should 
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give  an  order  upon  a  responsible  friend,  who 
would  pay  the  money  every  ten  days,  always 
making  the  payment  in  advance.  Having 
obtained  pen  and  ink  and  a  small  scrap  of 
paper  for  this  purpose,  our  hero  vrrote  the 
order,  as  suggested,  to  Phoebe:  this  was  in- 
stantly despatched  by  the  gaoler,  and  his  mes- 
senger shortly  returned  with  the  sum  stipulated, 
which  was  duly  pocketed,  and  the  luxuries 
already  enumerated  promised,  without  delay. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  following  morning  that 
they  reached  the  prisoner's  chamber. 

The  bed  was  the  same  that  Dillon  had  found 
in  his  cell,  being  a  mere  square  frame,  raised 
about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  upon  four 
unsteady  legs,  which  threatened  every  instant 
to  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  sleeper.  The 
mattress  was  coarse,  and  stained  with  the  filth 
of  years.  The  blankets  were,  indeed,  clean  but 
thin,  and  bearing  evidences   of  wear  not  to  be 
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mistaken.  The  sheets  were  so  damp  that  Dil- 
lon Avas  obliged  to  hang  them  upon  a  string 
across  his  dungeoa,  to  dry,  before  he  could 
safely  venture  to  creep  between  them.  The 
table  with  which  he  was  supplied,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  large  stool  upon  a  sort  of  claw  leg, 
and  the  chair  had  only  half  a  bottom.  Such 
were  the  indulgences  for  which  our  hero  was 
to  pay  thirty  francs  a  month.  The  food,  how- 
ever, though  plain,  was  tolerably  good,  and  he 
was  occasionally  allowed  a  bottle  of  wine,  by 
paying  about  fifteen  hundred  per  cent,  for  the 
privilege.  But  as  this  was  against  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  his  gaoler  provided  the  wine  at  his 
own  risk,  and  therefore  did  not  fail  to  charge 
in  proportion  to  the  hazard  he  ran  of  dis- 
missal. 

Miserable  as  the  furniture  was  with  which 
Dillon's  cell  had  been  supplied,  yet  so  great 
was  the  comparative  comfort  it  produced,  that 
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he  soon  ceased  to  consider  the  price  paid  for 
the  loan  of  it  an  exorbitant  demand ;  and  when 
Pierre  asked  him  if  he  felt  satisfied,  he  repUed 
gaily — "  that  makes  a  dungeon  comfortable 
which  would  appear  but  contemptible  accom- 
modation in  a  cotter's  hut.  The  furniture  is 
good  enough  for  the  place  it  is  intended  to 
adorn,  and  I  am  content.^' 

"  Then,  perhaps^  you  will  throw  a  franc  or 
two  into  the  bargain,  in  consideration  that  I 
have  given  you  so  much  satisfaction,'^  said 
Pierre,  as  his  oblique  eye  was  for  the  moment 
withdrawn  from  his  nose  and  moustache,  and 
cast,  with  a  ludicrously  intelligible  expression, 
upon  the  broken  chair  from  which  Dillon  had 
just  risen. 

"  We  shall  see — use  me  well,  and  you  will 
not  find  me  ungrateful." 

Pierre  grinned.  "  Depend  upon  me, — I'll 
take  care  that  you  shall  keep  this  apartment 
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entirely  to  yourself,  until  the  government 
orders  your  release,  and  if  that  cannot  be 
deserving  of  your  gratitude,  I  don't  know  what 
the  devil  will." 

The  close  atmosphere  of  the  den  in  which 
our  hero  was  incarcerated,  was  absolutely  loath- 
some. What  Coleridge  has  jocosely  said,  and 
a  bitter  joke  it  is,  of  Cold-bath-fields  prison, 
might  with  more  propriety  be  said  of  La  Force, 
by  simply  changing  the  name — 

As  he  went  through  the  gaol  of  La  Force,*  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell. 
And  the  devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell. 

For  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  Dillon  was  con- 

•  In  the  original  the  line  is, — 

"  As  he  went  through  Cold-bath-fields,  he  saw,"  &c. 
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fined  to  his  dungeon.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  saw  no  day-hght  but  what  was 
admitted  through  the  small  aperture  which  by 
a  sad  misapplication  of  terms  was  called  a 
window.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  com- 
munication with  Phoebe,  of  whom  he  could 
obtain  no  information,  and  he  consequently 
began  to  be  extremely  wretched.  He  already 
thought  of  attempting  his  escape,  but,  upon 
examining  his  prison,  the  thing  appeared  alto- 
gether hopeless.  He  was  encompassed  by 
thick  walls,  and  the  roof  of  his  dungeon  was  a 
stone  arch.  The  door  was  plated  with  iron,  the 
only  visible  aperture  besides  being  the  window, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a 
cat.  He  tried  to  win  the  confidence  of  Pierre  ; 
but  though  the  fellow  appeared  sufficiently 
civil  in  speech  and  in  the  courtesies  of  common 
behaviour,  he  was   not  to  be  betrayed  into  an 

act  of  kindness. 

N  5 
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Dillon's  mind  had  ever  been  fertile  in  expe- 
dients under  difficulties,  but  in  his  present 
position  he  seemed  entirely  shut  out  from 
hope.  He  did  not  entertain  the  slightest 
expectation,  after  the  experience  he  had  already 
received  of  French  justice,  that  his  trial  would 
terminate  otherwise  than  in  his  condemnation  ; 
and  his  whole  thoughts  were  now  engrossed  by 
the  question,  how  he  could  evade  that  trial,  and 
this,  it  was  CAndent,  was  only  to  be  done  by 
effecting  his  escape.  Every  plan  he  fixed  upon 
was  rejected  as  impracticable  :  he,  therefore, 
determined  to  await  for  some  unforeseen 
opportunity  that  might  afford  him  the  means  for 
his  release  from  his  present  painful  thraldom. 

As  his  health  began  to  suffer  from  the  close 
confinement  to  which  he  was  subjected,  Pierre 
announced  to  him  one  morning,  that  in  future 
he  would   be  permitted,  every  day,  from  the 
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hour  of  eight  until  ten  o'clock,  to  walk  in  the 
court  at  the  back  of  his  dungeon.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  indulgence  was  a  relief  to 
his  mind,  as  it  would  at  least  vary  that  painful 
stagnation  of  existence,  which  for  the  last 
three  weeks  had  lowered  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  his  spirit^  and  rendered  him  moody  and 
feverish. 

The  court  to  which  he  was  admitted  was  not 
more  than  ten  yards  square,  and  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  which  defied  the  possibility  of 
escape.  The  comparative  pureness  of  the 
atmosphere  soon  restored  him  to  his  ordinary 
health,  and  rendered  his  confijiement  far  more 
endurable.  Pierre  ahvays  attended  him  during 
the  hours  when  he  vras  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
court,  and  signified  that  the  privilege  had 
been  granted  through  his  kind  interference,  at 
the  same  time  hinting,  in  terms  not  to  be  mis- 
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interpreted,  that  it  was  customary  to  give  the 
prison  official  a  gratuity  when  he  procured  such 
indulgences. 

Although  our  hero  knew  he  was  as  much 
indebted  to  Pierre  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  as 
to  his  Holiness  the  Pope  for  salvation,  he 
nevertheless  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the 
quasi  philanthropist  a  proof  of  his  liberality, 
knowing  that  the  latter  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  his  captivity  still  more  wretched  if  he 
chose ;  Dillon  consequently  took  the  hint,  and 
rewarded  his  gaoler's  assumed  benevolence  with 
a  generous  though  undeserved  benefaction. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  invalid  prisoner — His  prison  suit  none  of  the 
smartest — Moustaches  to  be  seen  in  a  jail — A  petite 
comedie  becomes  a  sort  of  prologue  to  a  tragedy — A 
Frenchman's  commentary  upon  French  jurisprudence — 
Political  expediency — Sins  of  the  father  visited  upon 
the  son,  and  he  the  only  son  of  his  mother — Dillon 
addresses  the  sick  man,  w^ho  shows  that  he  and  that 
terrible  nonentity  which  Dr.  Young  poetically  styles 
"  Great  Proprietor  of  all,"  have  already  shaken  hands 
— The  reckoning  closed — Gaolers  not  over  soft  about  the 
heart — Consequences   of    sympathy — Dillon    shackled 
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and  left  to  his  reflections  which  would  be  better  cha- 
racterised by  thorns  than  by  roses. 

Our  hero  was  one  day  in  the  court,  as  usual, 
when  a  prisoner  was  brought  in  by  two  men 
upon  a  broken  wooden  couch,  and  laid  down  in 
a  corner  apart  from  the  other  inmates  of  the 
prison.  He  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  His 
breath  came  from  him  in  short  convulsive 
gaspings.  He  had  no  coat  upon  his  back,  and 
his  tattered  shirt  hung  about  his  body  in  shreds. 
He  was  filthy  to  the  last  degree,  and  his 
shrunken  countenance  was  rendered  more 
ghastly  by  the  dirt  with  which  it  was  "  o'er- 
patched.^'  He  seemed  a  young  man  scarcely 
beyond  his  twentieth  year,  yet  in  his  coun- 
tenance was  expressed  more  than  the  ordinary 
sum  of  misery  of  a  long  life.  He  did  not 
utter  a  word,  as  he  was  borne  by  two  under- 
gaolers  to  the  corner  of  the  court,  where  they 
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placed  the  hard  couch  upon  which  the  state 
victim  was  lying,  and  seated  themselves  behind 
him .  Anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  this  young 
man^s  crime,  Dillon  addressed  himself  to  a  tall 
well-looking  person  near  him,  with  large  mous- 
taches and  a  mihtary  air,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  upon  what  charge  the  invalid  was  con- 
fined. 

''  They  say  he  has  been  plotting  treason/' 

replied  the  Frenchman,  with  a  significant  smile. 
"  Our  government.  Sir,  does  not  choose  to 
be  meddled  with  3  and  he  who  puts  his  hand  into 
its  mess  of  porridge  is  sure  to  scald  his 
fingers.'^ 

"  May  I  ask  what  was  his  specific  ofience  ?^' 
"  Why,  Sir,  in  a  petite  comedie  which  he 
wrote,  he  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  introduce 
a  story  about  a  fox  and  some  geese.  This 
was  presumed  to  be  levelled  against  the  minis- 
ters of  state,  who   are   so    sensitive  upon  these 
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matters,  that  they  could  not  bear  Titania's 
wing  to  fan  their  sensibiUty,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly committed  to  prison/' 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he  should  be  incarcerated 
upon  the  mere  arbitrary  interpretation  of  a 
passage  in  a  play  ?" 

"  Possible,  say  you  ?  Why,  if  a  man  looks 
treason  here,  the  laws  lay  hold  of  him ;  but  if 
he  writes  treason,  he  has  no  more  chance  of 
escape  than  a  moth  from  the  burning  wick  of  a 
taper.  Our  prisons  could  tell  some  dark 
secrets.  Death,  Sir,  is  an  infallible  ally,  when 
a  tongue  is  to  be  stilled.  This  is  the  land  of 
paradox — we  are  free  slaves.  You  Englishmen 
don't  understand  paradoxes." 

"  How  long  has  the  poor  young  man  been 
confined  ?'^ 

"  Seven  months  :  but  his  release  is  signed," 
said  the  speaker,  looking  significantly  towards 
the  object  of  their  conversation.      "  He'll  soon 
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defy  prison  doors,  and  slip  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  persecutors/' 

"  But  it  appears  to  me  such  a  base  anomaly 
in  legislation,  to  confine  a  man  in  a  dungeon 
without  producing  proof  of  crime." 

"  Sir,  his  father  was  suspected  of  political 
delinquency,  and  only  saved  himself  from  the 
benefits  of  a  lodging  at  the  state's  charge,  by 
dying.  The  son,  therefore,  has  been  made  to 
expiate  the  imaginary  offences  of  the  father, 
and  his  reckoning  seems  pretty  nearly  summed 
up." 

Dillon  was  still  further  confirmed  by  this 
conversation,  in  the  suspicion  that  there  w^as 
not  the  slightest  hope  of  escaping  conviction  on 
his  own  trial. 

In  pursuing  the  conversation  with  his  fellow- 
prisoner  respecting  the  invalid,  he  learned  that 
the  unhappy   youth  had  been  torn  from  the 
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arms  of  a  doting  mother,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  The  misera- 
ble parent  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  him. 
The  system  of  espionage  with  which  the  French 
government  was  so  familiar,  was  adopted  to- 
wards her  husband  for  some  time  before  his 
death.  Knowing  him  to  be  connected  with  a 
political  party  hostile  to  the  ministry,  he  was 
vigilantly  watched,  and  as  he  had  escaped  by 
death  the  miseries  of  imprisonment,  which  they 
were  preparing  for  him,  they  determined,  upon 
some  flimsy  pretext,  to  seize  upon  the  son,  and 
make  him  answerable  for  his  father's  political 
delinquencies.  They  pretended  to  interpret 
a  play  which  the  youth  had  written,  as  con- 
taining a  overt  satire  upon  the  ministers,  and 
on  this  shallow  pretence  he  was  committed  to 
gaol,  and  left  to  linger  in  a  cell  that  would  have 
been  a  cruel  habitation  for  a  dog. 
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Dillon,  affected  at  what  he  heard,  approached 
the  wretched  prisoner,  who  was  evidently  dying. 
He  took  his  hand,  and  gently  said — 

"  I  fear  you  are  very  ill.'^ 

"  Yes",  replied  the  other,  in  a  sharp  hissing 
whisper,  "  1  am  ver}^  ill — I  am  a  state  vic- 
tim.' 

"  We  must  have  none  of  this,"  said  one  of 
the  gaolers,  surlily  ;  ^'  if  you  don't  keep  a  quiet 
tongue  between  your  teeth,  you  must  back  to 
your  apartment." 

"  You  might,"  observed  Dillon,  "  use 
somewhat  less  harshness  towards  a  dying 
man.  Take  care  that  the  remembrance  of 
this  hour  does  not  haunt  your  own  death- 
bed." 

The  man  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  directed 
a  look  of  silent  scorn  at  the  speaker,  and 
began  twisting  his  whiskers,  but  did  not 
reply. 
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Dillon  turned  to  the  dying  man  and  asked 
him  if  he  felt  refreshed  by  the  air. 

"  It  is  too  late  now/'  he  said,  breathlessly ; 
'•'  death  is  busy  here,"  and  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart :  ^'  this  is  the  only  time  I  have 
been  allowed  to  quit  my  dungeon  for  seven 
dreary  months,  and  I  am  now  brought  out  to 
die.  Oh  !  I  have  one  bitter  regret,  and  that  is, 
that  I  cannot  breathe  my  last  sigh  upon  the 
bosom  which  nourished  my  infancy,  and  hear  a 
blessing  aspirated  by  the  lips  of  the  tenderest 
of  mothers.'^ 

"  Surely  she  will  be  allowed  to  visit  you  at  a 
moment  hke  this  ?" 

"  Indeed  she  will  not,"  said  the  gaoler, 
sternly ;  ""  we  seldom  admit  women  within 
these  walls,  except  they  come  as  criminals." 

"  No,  Sir,'^  gasped  forth  the  dying  man  -,  "  it 
is  the  practice  of  our  government  to  punish 
innocent  men  with  greater   rigour   than  con- 
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firmed  criminals,  because  tyrants  always  aim 
at  bringing  to  a  level  with  their  own  moral 
degradation,  those  who  are  morally  su- 
perior." 

Both  the  gaolers  started  upon  their  legs,  and 
swore  with  a  savage  oath,  that  they  would 
bear  the  sick  man  back  to  his  cell  that  very 
moment. 

"  Nay,^'  said  the  prisoner  feebly,  "you  vtlW 
not  carr}^  me  there  alive  —  grant  me  a  little 
longer  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven." 

"  Not  an  instant :"  and  they  stooped  to  take 
up  the  couch.  The  invalid  started  upright, 
held  out  his  hand,  and  faintly  cried  "  Hold  ?' 
One  of  the  gaolers  pushed  him  violently,  and 
he  fell  forward  upon  the  stones  of  the  court. 
Dillon  raised  him,  but  his  eyes  were  closing — 
he  drew  a  long  sigh,  the  jaw  fell,  and  all  was 
still.  He  was  beyond  the  reach  of  further  per- 
secution. 
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Thou  poor,  pale  piece 

Of  outcast  earth  in  darkness !  What  a  change 
From  yesterday ! 

The  two  ruffians  took  up  the  body,  flung  it 
with  a  coarse  oath  upon  the  couch,  and  bore  it 
from  the  court. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  Frenchman,  to  whom  Dillon 
had  before  spoken,  as  the  two  officials  disap- 
peared with  their  sad  burthen,  "  they  make 
summary  work  of  it  here.  He'll  be  crammed 
into  a  hole  before  night,  and  thus  will  conclude 
the  tragedy.'* 

••  But  the  mother?"  inquired  Dillon,  anxi- 
ously. 

'^  Oh  !  ill  news  trayel  apace.  She'll  hear  of 
her  loss  some  day,  and  then  she'll  probably 
follow  her  son  ; — at  least,  the  govemment  will 
give  her  all  the  encouragement  in  the  world  to 
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do  SO.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  got  into 
a  scrape.  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that 
sympathy  for  a  crimmal  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  France,  and  yours,  depend  on't,  won't 
pass  without  its  meed.  We  must  not  be  seen 
together,  or  I  may  be  suspected  of  sharing  in 
the  sympathy  that  will  be  proved  against  you, 
and  I  have  no  ambition,  beheve  me,  to  share 
your  reward.  Au  revoir. ''  Sapng  which, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  our  hero,  whistling  a 
patriotic  air. 

"\Mien  Dillon  returned  to  his  cell,  he  could 
not  help  reflecting  upon  the  sad  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed,  which  did  not  at  all  tend  to  allay 
his  unfavourable  opinion,  long  and  earnestly 
entertained,  of  pohtical  tyranny.  It  called 
to  his   mind  the  fine  apostrophe  of  Young — 

Oh  death  !  I  stretch  my  view  ;  what  visions  rise  ? 
What  triumph  !  toils  imperial  !  arts  divine  ! 
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In  wither'd  laurels,  glide  before  my  sight ! 

What  lengths  of  far  fam'd  ages,  billow'd  high 

With  human  agitation,  roll  along 

In  unsubstantial  images  of  air  ! 

The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown 

Whispering  faint  echoes  of  the  world's  applause, 

W^ith  penitential  aspect,  as  they  pass. 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride. 

He  was  plunged  in  reflection  upon  the 
tyranny  of  governments,  when  his  reverie  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Pierre,  who  sai  d 
abruptly — 

"  So  you've  allowed  your  tongue  more  than 
prison  license,  and  you  must  take  what  comes 
for  your  pains.  I've  my  orders  to  cage  you 
like  a  crocodile ;  for  here,  whenever  we  see 
tears,  we  look  to  be  bitten ;  and  when  we  hear 
of  compassion  and  such  stale  folly,  we  always 
suspect  an  imp  under  the  mask  of  a  preux 
saint." 
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"  What  am  I  to  understand  from  your  com- 
munication ?"  inquired  our  hero. 

"  Just  this/'  responded  Pierre ;  '^  that  you 
won't  see  day-Hght  again,  save  through  yonder 
round  hole,  until  you  are  taken  to  the  Palais 
de  Justice  for  trial/* 

"  But  why  is  this  restriction  imposed  ?" 

*^  Because  you  have  been  fool  enough  to  talk 
with  a  rascal,  who,  if  he  had'nt  died  from  a 
surfeit  of  prison  discipline,  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  devil  upon  a  hurdle  at  the  state's 
expense.  I  have  orders,  too,  to  clap  a  zone  of 
cold  iron  round  each  of  your  ankles,  by  way  of 
reminder  that  the  tongue  of  a  prisoner  is 
not  free  to  wag  as  it  lists.  Any  further  offence 
will  be  met  by  a  still  more  rigorous  inflic- 
tion." 

Saying  this,  the  ready  gaoler  put  a  pair  of 
heavy  irons  upon  Dillon ;  these  were  attached 
by  a  chain,   which  greatly   impeded  his  move- 

VOL.    II.  O 
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ments.      The   man   made  him    a  polite  bow^ 
and   quitted  the   cell. 

From  this  moment  our  heroes  confinement 
became  still  more  irksome  than  before.  He 
could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the  period 
when  his  trial  was  hkely  to  come  on,  and  from 
the  delay,  it  struck  him  that  some  sinister  in- 
fluence was  employed  to  put  it  off  from  time 
to  time,  lest  he  should  receive  acquittfil. 
Recollecting  that  he  had  roused  the  ire  of  the 
Juge  d 'Instruction,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  rigour  of  his  captivity  ;  and  now 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  intently  to 
the  means  of  escape. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

There  was  a  something  about  it  so  very  peculiar" — 
Pierre  turns  out  not  to  be  Pierre — Shown  how — The 
transformation  —  Our  hero's  suspicion — Kisses — No 
chance  of  escape — A  handsaw — Dillon  tried — A  hint 
to  lawyers — Shown  that  the  fulcrum  of  French  crimi- 
nal law  is  intimate  conviction — Our  hero  sentenced 
to  the  galleys  for  the  term  of  seven  years  ;  merciful 
clemency  towards  an  innocent  man  ! — The  van  and  its 
inmates — A  proposal — How  received — The  marvel- 
lous efifect  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  gimlet. 

One  morning  as  the  Fellow  Commoner  was 

o  2 
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in  a  mood  of  more  than  usual  sadness,  the  door 
of  his  dungeon  was  opened,  and  the  grotesque 
person  of  Pierre  stood  on  the  threshold.  The 
gaoler  did  not  speak.  This  unusual  silence 
on  the  part  of  so  garrulous  a  functionary  at 
length  roused  the  prisoner  from  his  reverie, 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  for  some  moments  upon 
the  figure  before  him.  "  There  was  a  some- 
thing about  it,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  song, 
"  so  very  peculiar,"  that  his  attention  was 
forcibly  arrested.  There  was  Pierre^s  odd, 
loose,  lurching  evidence  of  personality  wrapped 
in  a  short  tattered  cloak,  that  seemed  made 
for  the  benefit  of  ventilation;  but  although 
more  than  usually  mufiled,  his  outward  man 
looked  rather  like  an  improvement  upon  an 
odd  original  than  the  original  identically. 

^^  Why,  Pierre,"  asked  our  hero,  in  a  tone 
of  inquisitive  surprise,  "  how  is  it  that  you 
are  so  mute  this  morning  ?    Has  your  tongue 
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got  a  palsy,  or  has  too  much  talking  given 
you  a  lock-jaw  ?  And  what  means  that  patch 
over  your  eye  ?  Does  it  mark  the  penalty 
of  last  night's  debauch,  or  is  it  intended  as  a 
beauty-trap — a  set  off  to  the  lustre  of  its 
fellow,  because  it  sees  double  ?'' 

As  he  was  speaking,  he  saw  the  gaoler's 
hand  suddenly  lifted  to  his  head.  In  an  in- 
stant the  patch  was  removed  from  his  eye, 
and  a  quantity  of  tawny  hair  from  his  chin; 
at  the  same  moment  his  head  was  bared,  and 
the  beautiful  Phoebe  stood  in  the  presence  of 
her  affianced  husband. 


As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  elamping  wide. 
Glads  all  the  world  with  his  uprising  tslv, 

And  wooes  the  widow'd  earth  afresh  to  pride. 
And  paints  her  bosom  with  the  flowery  May, 
His  silent  sister  steals  him  quite  away ; 
Wrapp'd  in  a  sable  cloud  from  mortal  eyes. 
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The  hasty  stars  at  noon  begin  to  rise. 
And  headlong  to  its  roost  the  early  sparrow  flies. 

But  soon  as  he  again  dis-shadow'd  is. 

Restoring  the  blind  world  his  bleraish'd  sight. 
As  though  another  world  were  newly  his. 
The  cozen'd  birds  busily  take  their  flight. 
And  wonder  at  the  shortness  of  the  night. 
So  Beauty  once  again  herself  displays 
Out  from  her  sister's  cloud,  and  open  lays 
Those    sunshine  looks,  whose  beams  would  dim  a   thou- 
sand days. 

"  Dillon,"  she  said,  while  he  kissed  her  with 
a  fervent  and  holy  joy,  "  I  have  been  enabled 
to  reach  you  under  this  disguise  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Pierre,  whose  compassion 
I  have  contrived  to  reach  by  probing  it  with 
an  instrument  of  gold,  which  seldom  fails  to 
make  gaolers  kind  and  judges  tender." 

"  Do  you  come  to  release  me  ?"  inquired 
her  lover,  eagerly. 
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^'  No,  James,  that  were  impossible.  The 
regulations  of  this  prison  are  so  strict,  and 
its  officers  so  idgilant,  that  an  idea  of  escape 
from  these  walls  is  not  to  be  entertained. 
Pierre  has  connived  at  and  even  aided  my 
visit  to  you,  for  I  have  been  hitherto  refused 
admittance  through  the  malicious  influence 
of  your  accuser;  but  the  wily  gaoler  is  on 
the  watch  to  see  that  I  do  not  suffer  you  to 
cross  this  doorway.'^ 

'^  Surely  the  fear  of  being  discovered  in 
having  violated  the  prison  regulations  will 
make  him  backward  to  expose  any  attempt  at 
escape." 

"  Nay,  James,  it  cannot  be.  I  have  passed 
my  word  that  you  shall  not  quit  your  cell. 
An  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  madness  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Pierre,  who  is  too  shrewd 
a  functionary  to  overstep  the  boundary-line 
of  discretion,    and   would   rather   expose   his 
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connivance  at  my  visiting  you,  which  would 
be  most  probably  overlooked,  than  suffer  you 
to  escape.  The  endeavour,  too,  at  this  moment 
would  only  expose  you  to  tenfold  privations. 
A  better  opportunity  may  occur ;  and  I  have 
brought  you  an  instrument  that  may  be  avail- 
able some  day  or  other." 

Dillon  looked  at  the  anxious  girl  with  in- 
creased feelings  of  admiration  as  she  took 
from  the  pocket  of  her  disguise  a  large  clasp 
knife,  in  which  was  a  saw  four  inches  long, 
fixed  into  the  handle  between  two  stout  blades. 
"  This,'^  she  continued,  "  may  serve  you  on  a 
future  occasion  ;  if  possible  I  will  continue 
to  visit  you,  from  time  to  time,  in  my  present 
disguise,  and  furnish  you  with  whatever  may 
appear  hereafter  expedient."  After  remaining 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Phoebe  quitted  the 
prison. 

When   the   beautiful  gipsy    had    left    him. 
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our  hero  could  not  help  reflecting  ^ith  some 
astonishment  upon  the  admirable  skill  she 
had  displayed  in  adopting  the  disguise  of 
the  gaoler.  In  order  to  raise  herself  to  the 
height  of  the  person  represented,  who  was  not 
more  than  two  inches  taller  than  herself^  she 
had  cork  soles  put  inside  the  high  jack-boots, 
a  pair  of  which  Pierre  invariably  wore ;  this 
raised  her  to  the  required  standard,  and  as  he 
had  a  hmping,  slouching  gait,  she  felt  the 
less  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  impediment 
produced  by  having  her  legs  stuffed  into  such 
clumsy  cases,  the  weight  and  awkwardness 
of  the  boots  making  her  limp  in  spite  of 
any  desire  she  might  have  to  the  contrary. 

A  few  days  after  Phoebe's  visit,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Fellow  Commoner  that  on  the 
following  Monday  he  would  be  tried  before  the 
French  authorities  for  robbery.  This  announce- 
ment was  rather  a  relief  to  him,  anything  being 
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better  tlian  that  monotonous  stagnation  of 
existence  which  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  intolerable.  Any  change  would  be  an 
alleviation.  Positive  suffering  was  more  de- 
sirable than  that  privative  endurance  which 
seeks  relief  in  change,  however  painful,  from  the 
blank  gloom  of  unvarying  uniformity.  The 
mere  absence  of  pain  would  be  a  sad  and 
bitter  destiny.  There  can  be  no  solitary 
enjoyment.  We  only  enjoy  by  participation. 
Deprive  a  man  of  human  intercourse,  and 
the  tree  of  fruition,  however  it  may  cast 
its  fruits  around  him,  will  wither,  and 
those  ashes  of  bitterness  only  will  be  tasted, 
fabled  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Dead  Sea 
shores. 

On  the  day  appointed  Dillon  appeared 
before  his  judges.  His  trial  was  a  mere 
mockery.  The  prosecutor  swore  to  the  rob- 
bery, and  the  accused,    having   no   witnesses 
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to  prove  his  innocence,  was  found  guilty  by  the 
jury,  who,  in  France,  are  not  bound  by  evi- 
dence,— only  by  "intimate  conviction."  Phoebe 
appeared  in  court.  Her  testimony  was  heard, 
but  it  provoked  from  the  public  prosecutor 
the  basest  and  most  licentious  insinuations, 
Dillon  appealed  to  the  judge. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  doom  that  awaits 
me,  this  innocent  girl  does  not  appear  before 
you  upon  a  criminal  charge  ;  why,  then,  should 
she  be  insulted  ?  I  appeal  to  the  court  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  licence  of  a  coward^s  tongue.^' 
He  was  hurried  from  the  bar  after  having  heard 
his  sentence  pronounced,  which  doomed  him 
to  be  exposed  on  the  pillory,  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 

A  grin  of  satanic  triumph  raised  the  thick 
grizzled  moustache  of  his  accuser  as  he  heard 
these  welcome  words  of  condemnation.  Phoebe 
raised  her  bright  eyes  towards   Heaven,  and 
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said,  fervently,  "  God,  I  trust  in  thee  !  I 
have  no  fears.  The  innocent  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  suffer  and  the  guilty  escape;*' 
and  she  walked  beside  Dillon  with  a  firm  step, 
until  he  entered  the  van  that  was  now  to 
take  him  to  another  prison.  As  it  advanced 
she  followed  at  a  distance,  anxious  to  bid  him 
once  more  farewell,  when  he  should  enter  the 
gate. 

xVs  the  van  proceeded  towards  its  destina- 
tion, our  hero  was  not  idle.  He  had  conceived 
a  plan  of  escape^  as  novel  as  it  was  desperate, 
and  as  successful  as  it  was  both.  It  was  alrea- 
dy evening.  After  sunset  in  November  the 
darkness  is  generally  intense,  and  therefore 
particularly  favourable  to  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  such  as  he  meditated.  The  prison- 
ers who  accompanied  him  were  most  of  them 
sentenced  to  severe  penalties,  some  to  death, 
but   most  to   the   galleys.     The  former  were 
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generally  silent  and  sullen,  endeavouring  to 
steel  their  nerv^es  against  the  apprehension 
of  a  doom  which  they  nevertheless  dreaded 
with  intense  agony  of  spirit.  The  latter  were 
affecting  a  boisterous  mirth,  as  a  mask  to  more 
pungent  thoughts.  Our  predestinarian  alone 
was  calm  and  self-possessed.  At  length  he 
asked,  "  What  say  you,  my  friends,  to  an 
attempt  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  bonds  ?" 

One  of  the  death-doomed  looked  suddenly 
up  with  a  broad  glare  in  his  eye,  and  a  grim 
smile  which  fixed  his  upper  lip  with  a  rigid  and 
sinister  curve  upon  his  gum. 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  an  escape  from  Bicetre, 
whither  we  are  now  bound  ?  This  is  not  the 
time  to  dream,  man  !  I  shall  go  to  my  long 
sleep,  and  you  to  your  bitter  waking,  in  spite 
of  both  our  wishes  to  evade  the  one  and  the 
other." 

"  But,''  said  Dillon,  in  a  dehberate  whisper. 
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'^  this  is  not  Bicetre,  nor  the  Force  either. 
There  is  a  difference  between  wood  and  stone 
walls.  What  should  hinder  us  from  getting 
free  before  the  bars  of  a  prison  dungeon  are 
again  closed  upon  us.  Nothing  is  impossible 
to  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  think  so." 

There  was  an  immediate  hush  among  the 
prisoners.  The  buzz  of  many  voices  ceased. 
The  hoarse  imprecation — the  filthy  jest  sub- 
sided, and  the  idea  suggested  by  Dillon 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  every 
brain.  But  how  could  the  van  be  escaped 
from,  was  the  question.  It  was  guarded 
before  and  behind,  and  French  guards,  when 
sober,  were  the  most  vigilant  rogues  alive. 

"  But,"  said  our  hero,  "  there  are  no  guards 
at  the  bottom.  If  we  cart  only  make  a  trap- 
door, we  may  slip  from  them  in  the  dark,  and 
give  the  poor  horses  a  blessing  by  lightening 
the    state     burden.      My   word    for   it,    they 
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won*t  be  sufferers  from  dragging  an  empty 
waggon,  instead  of  a  full  one,  along  the  rough 
pavement  of  your  city/^ 

The  thought  was  caught  at  with  avidity  -, 
but  how  to  realise  it  was  the  mystery  of  which 
all  seemed  to  seek  a  solution.  "  You  shall 
see,"  said  Dillon,  taking  from  his  bosom  a 
gimlet  and  the  saw,  with  both  of  which  he 
had  been  provided  by  Phoebe ;  the  former  in 
a  subsequent  visit  to  that  already  described. 
He  had  fully  anticipated  the  result  of  his 
trial,  and  accordingly  made  up  his  mind  in 
what  manner  he  should  frustrate  the  con- 
summation of  his  sentence. 

The  eyes  of  those  men  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  guillotine,  when  they  saw  the 
instruments  produced  by  our  hero,  seemed 
to  beam  with  new  life.  One  shook  his  shaggy 
locks  from  his  brows,  and  swore  with  an  oath 
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that  he,  after  all,  should  cheat  the  hospitals 
of  a  subject.  His  whole  frame  appeared  to 
thrill  with  the  prospect  of  escape. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

The  gimlet  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  van  by  way 
of  making  room  for  the  saw — the  van  stops  at  a  Caba- 
ret— A  glass  of  bad  brandy,  a  questionabl  sto- 
machic— The  road  to  liberty  opened — Where — Dillon 
free — Meets  Phoebe — Skulks  under  a  bridge — A  Novem- 
ber night — Becomes  a  stammering  postilion — Lodges 
with  a  matmaker — The  matmaker  puzzled — A  com- 
parison of  a  jelly  bag  rather  original — Dillon  and 
Phoebe  meet  nightly  beneath  the  hedge — The  latter 
applies  for  a  passport — This  chapter  concludes  with  a 
quotation  from  Herbert. 

Dillon  without  delay    applied  his   gimlet 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  van,  and  having  bored 
several  holes  close  together  in  a  straight  hne 
to  the  length  of  about  two  inches,  he  forced 
in  his  saw,  and  began  to  work  with  an  energy 
that  seemed  to  promise  speedy  freedom  to 
himself  and  his  companions.  The  rumbling 
of  the  heavy  vehicle  over  the  rough  pave- 
ment, which  in  Paris  is  worse  than  in  any  of 
our  provincial  towns  in  England,  effectually 
prevented  the  noise  of  the  saw  from  being 
heard  by  the  driver  or  the  guards^  but  in 
order  to  obviate  the  remotest  chance  of  an 
occurrence  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  our 
heroes  success,  the  company  began  to  sing 
with  such  lusty  unanimity  that  the  outside 
passengers  could  no  longer  hear  their  own 
voices. 

The  driver  of  the  waggon  happening  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  proprietor  of  a  cabaret, 
stopped   in   his  way   to  the   prison   in   order 
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to  refresh  himself  with  a  glass  of  bad  brandy, 
which  served  to  keep  out  the  frost  of  a  Novem- 
ber evening,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  more 
sanative  virtues  of  a  stomachic.  This  pause 
in  the  journey  greatly  aided  the  operations 
of  the  prisoners.  Though  there  was  a  halt 
in  the  van,  however,  there  was  no  halt  in 
their  song ;  and  by  the  time  the  vehicle  was 
again  fairly  on  its  way,  a  hole  fifteen  inches 
square  had  been  cut  out  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  road  to  liberty  opened  before  our  hero  and 
his  fellow  convicts. 

On  passing  the  boulevards,  which  were 
lighted  by  dingy  lamps,  at  long  intervals 
apart,  Dillon  slipped  through  the  hole,  dropped 
upon  the  ground,  fell  upon  his  face,  and  al- 
lowed the  van  to  roll  on.  When  clear  of 
the  clumsy  machine,  he  rose  without  waiting 
to  see  how  many  of  his  companions  followed, 
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and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  river.  He 
had  scarcely  commenced  his  course  before 
he  passed  some  one^  whom,  dark  though  it 
was,  with  the  pecuhar  quick-sightedness  of 
love,  he  instantly  recognised  to  be  Phoebe. 
She  was  startled  at  his  salutation,  but  a  few 
words  suflBced  for  explanation. 

"  How  can  you  escape  ?  You  must  be 
recognised  in  that  dress.'' 

"  Give  me  your  cloak  !  I  shall  make  the  best 
of  my  way  to  the  nearest  bridge,  and  remain 
under  the  first  arch  until  you  join  me  with  a 
change  of  clothes.  This  cloak  will  conceal 
me  from  general  scrutiny,  and  it  must  be  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  my  escape  can  be 
discovered.  I  think  I  may  assume  such  a 
disguise  as  shall  defy  detection.  Get  me  a 
postilion's  dress,  and  meet  me  where  I  have 
said.     God  bless  you  !" 

Phoebe  having  thrown   her   cloak  over  his 
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shoulders,  Dillon  proceeded  \\^tli  a  tolerably 
quick  movement  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
agreed  to  await  her  coming  with  a  postilion's 
disguise.  The  raw  evening  had  considerably- 
thinned  the  streets,  so  that  he  met  with  few 
strollers  in  his  progress,  and  these  did  not 
notice  him.  He  reached  the  bridge  without 
molestation.     The  night  was  cold  and  dismal. 

And  now  the  cold  autumnal  dews  are  seen 
To  cobweb  every  green. 
And  by  the  low-shorn  rowins  doth  appear 
The  fast  declining  year. 
The  sapless  branches  doff  their  summer  suits 
And  wain  their  winter  fruits  ; 
And  stormy  blasts  have  forced  the  quaking  trees 
To  wrap  their  trembling   limbs  in  suits   of  mossy 
frieze.* 

*  Francis  Quarles. 
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He  muffled  himself  closer  in  his  cloak,  and 
walked  quietly  under  the  gloomy  arch.  Here 
he  was  luckily  alone,  and  left  to  the  more 
quiet  exercise  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  at 
least  free ;  but  how  improbable  that  he  could 
eventually  escape !  His  foreign  accent  must 
betray  him,  whatever  disguise  he  might  as- 
sume. But  his  was  a  mind  always  fruitful 
in  expedients;  and  great  as  the  difficulty  ap- 
peared he  did  not  despair  of  overcoming  it. 
His  chief  impediment  to  complete  his  final 
liberty  was  the  passport,  without  which  he 
could  not  quit  Paris.  This  might  be  obtained 
by  Phoebe ;  but  a  man's  name  being  associated 
with  hers  would  surely  excite  suspicion,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  known  that  she  and  Dillon  were 
under  an  engagement  of  marriage. — Whatever 
the  difficulties  were,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  be    encountered ;    the  Supralapsarian 
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therefore  dismissed  all  evil  thoughts  from  his 
mind^  and  speedily  braced  it  to  the  necessary 
pitch  of  energetic  resolution. 

To  obviate  the  chance  of  detection  from 
'the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  foreigner, 
he  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  promised 
perfect  security.  He  determined  to  be  a 
stammerer;  and  by  rendering  himself  thus 
almost  unintelligible,  he  fairly  concluded  that 
he  might  set  aside  all  risk  of  discovery. 
With  a  strange  but  natural  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  calculating  the  casualties  that 
might  still  come  upon  him,  he  always  car- 
ried his  glass  eye  about  his  person,  and  since 
his  imprisonment,  had  secreted  it  •with 
wary  caution — the  idea  of  escape  being  con- 
tinually present  to  his  thoughts,  and  the 
remembrance  of  success  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, when    he   was   reduced  to  the   neces- 
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sity  of  employing  it  in  order  to  perfect  his 
disguise,    arising   vividly   to   his   memory. 

He  walked  to  and  fro  for  some  time  under 
the  arch  of  the  bridge  in  a  state  of  feverish 
anxiety,  which  was  at  length  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Phoebe  with  a  bundle.  He  was  not 
long  in  attiring  himself  in  a  blue  frock,  such 
as  is  usually  worn  by  postilions  in  Paris. 
Having  drawn  a  pair  of  heavy  jack-boots  over 
his  legs,  and  assumed  a  high  conical  hat,  his 
disguise  was  complete. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  Phoebe,  here  shall 
henceforward  be  our  place  of  meeting,  until 
I  can  manage  to  effect  my  escape  from  this 
capital, — for  we  must  not  be  seen  together. 
To-morrow  evening  I  will  inform  you  where 
I  may  have  secured  a  temporary  dwelling; 
but  perhaps  this  will  be  my  best  hiding-place 
until  the  hungry  hounds  of  the  law  have  abated 
the  activity  of  pursuit." 
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^'  James/'  said  Phoebe^  sorrowfully,  "  I  am 
afraid  that  a-  severe  trial  awaits  us.  Your 
ultimate  escape  appears  to  me  a  thing  next  to 
impossible." 

"  Nay,  dear  girl,  don't  despond.  My  whole 
life  has  sho-^ivTi  that  I  was  born  for  better 
things  than  to  pine  at  the  galleys.  I  am  fore- 
doomed to  something  more  fitting  one  created 
in  the  divine  image.  God  is  just !  He  will 
not  desert  me  in  the  hour  of  extremity.'^ 

"  Ah,  Dillon  ! — can  you  with  a  clear  con- 
science, encourage  a  hope  of  divine  interfer- 
ence ?  You  know  I  have  no  faith  in  your 
creed  of  predestination." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Dillon,  "  despair  is  a 
bad  engine.  It  will  never  help  a  good  cause, 
much  less  a  bad  one." 

The  evening  was  rapidly  advancing.  Phoebe 
quitted  her  lover,  who  immediately  emergedfrom 
his  hiding-place,  proceeded  to  an  obscure  part 
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of  the  city  where  the  poor  usually  take  up  their 
abode,  and  secured  a  temporary  lodging  in  the 
house  of  a  mat-maker.  He  stammered  so 
admirably  that  the  matmaker  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  comprehending  him  ;  but  upon  re- 
ceiving the  hire  of  his  room  in  advance,  it  was 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  artisan  perfectly  un- 
derstood his  new  lodger  in  the  main  particular 
of  their  conference,  and  was  therefore  satisfied. 
He  took  the  Supralapsarian  to  be  some  poor 
half-witted  fellow  mth  just  brains  enough  to 
drive  post-horses  and  crack  a  whip ;  and  so 
long  as  he  got  his  matutinal  half  frank  for  the 
day's  hire  of  his  room,  he  gave  himself  little 
concern  about  the  rank  or  quality  of  his  guest. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect  his  tenant  to 
be  a  foreigner,  as  it  was  impossible,  amid  the 
many  nasal  hinniations  and  convulsive  hitches 
through  which  the  latter's  words  were  strained, 
like  intractable  jelly  through  a  flannel  bag,  that 
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the  Frenchman  could  distinguish  those  nice  in- 
flections of  vernacular  pronunciation,  so  obvious 
to  the  ear  of  a  native  in  every  country  through- 
out the  wide  world. 

Dillon  and  Phoebe  used  to  meet  nightly 
beneath  the  bridge ; — not  a  very  sentimental 
spot  for  the  assignation  of  lovers  under  any 
other  circumstances,  but  now  a  most  poetic 
place  of  meeting,  as  it  promised,  better  than 
any  other,  that  security  from  prying  cu- 
riosity, so  eminently  essential  at  this  moment, 
to  the  personal  safety  of  one  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  both. 

Phoebe  had  apphed  for  a  passport,  which  was 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  her  known  acquaintance 
with  Dillon,  with  whose  escape  it  was  rumoured 
she  was  not  only  familiar  but  that  she  had  been  a 
principal  instrument  in  effecting  it.  She  had  con- 
sequently become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
police.  This  threw  additional  impediments  in  the 
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way  of  our  hero's  final  liberty,  as  it  was  evident 
he  could  not  avail  himself  of  a  passport,  and 
would  therefore  have  to  travel  at  imminent  risk 
of  detection,  should  he  be  successful  in  quitting 
the  French  capital. 

"  What  pain,"  thought  Dillon,  "  does  man 
take  to  mar  the  noblest  work  of  his  Creator ! 
How  often  is  he  shamed  by  creatures  which  he 
looks  upon  as  the  most  insignificant  of  God's 
works  !" 

Bees  work  for  man,  and  yet  they  never  bruise 
Their  master's  flower,  but  leave  it,  having  done. 

As  fair  as  ever  and  as  fit  to  use  : 
So  both  the  flower  doth  stay  and  honey  run.* 

*  Herbert. 
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CHAPTER     XXIII. 

Phoebe's  embarrassment — The  news-gossips  at  the  ca- 
baret— Dillon  the  subject  of  conversation  in  which  he 
is  obliged  to  join  in  his  new  character  of  stammering 
postilion — He  looks  so  little  akin  to  humanity  that  no 
one  detects  James  Dillon  under  his  disguise — The  meet- 
ing beneath  the  bridge — An  intruder — Our  hero  recog- 
nises a  very  disagreeable  individual — Stammering 
does'nt  do  — Love  a  blossom,  on  the  authority  of  Giles 
Fletcher — A  disputation,  not  philosophical,  which  ends 
in  a  manual  summing  up  of  the  argument — Our  hero 
in  a  fiacre — Transferred  from  the  fiacre  to  the  state's 
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apartments — A  new  gaoler — Dillon  mute — The  official 
crusty,  and  here  ends  the  second  volume. 

Phcebe's  situation  was  one  of  painful  em- 
barrassment. She  almost  feared  to  quit  her 
home,  lest  she  should  be  traced  to  the  place 
of  Dillon's  concealment,  and  thus  their  plans  be 
defeated.  The  Fellow  Commoner,  meanwhile, 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  every  morning  to  a  low  cabaret  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  present  abode,  in 
order  to  collect  the  current  news  of  the  day 
preceding;  for  all  Frenchmen  are,  more  or 
less,  politicians  and  news-gossips,  especially 
the  idle  and  besotted.  Here  he  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  information  respecting  himself, 
by  which  his  movements  were  in  the  main 
directed.  He  ascertained  that  on  the  night 
of  his  escape  from  the  van,  all  the  criminals 
had   been   equally    successful,    but  that,    the 
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whole  of  them  were  recaptured  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  himself.  The  cunning  of 
the  Englishman  was  the  almost  daily  theme  of 
conversation  at  the  cabaret.  A  considerable 
reward  had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
and  it  was  matter  of  increasing  wonder  where 
he  could  be  concealed. 

"  This  Englishman  is  a  lad  after  my  own 
heart/'  said  a  tall^  stony-looking  Parisian,  as 
ragged  as  an  Irish  mountaineer  caught  in  the 
act  of  illicit  distillation ;  "  he's  the  first  man 
that  ever  bayed  the  dogs  of  the  police  and 
baffled  their  scent.  He's  been  in  Paris  now 
nine  days,  for  he  can't  be  clear  of  the  city, 
and  the  blood-hounds  haven't  got  wind  of  him 
yet.^' 

"  Bonny  St.  Anthony's  silver  crosier  to  a 
counterfeit  six-liar d  piece,"  said  a  squab  one- 
eyed  ruffian,  "  but  he'll  be   caged  as   close  as 
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a  devil's  bird^  before  Father  Philippe  shall 
chaunt  another  Sunday's  mass.  Your  Eng- 
lishman is  too  dull  a  rascal  to  keep  his  wits 
harpened  long,  and  if  he  does  a  shrewd  thing, 
'tis  like  a  gambler's  lucky  throw,  by  chance  or 
by  knavery." 

"  Well,  but  he's  the  first,  notwithstanding, 
that  ever  got  out  of  the  state-waggon  without 
leave  of  the  authorities." 

'^  Tut,  tut,  man — any  cur's  sucking  whelp 
could  have  done  as  much  with  a  saw  and  a 
gimlet ; — there  only  wanted  a  hand  to  set  'em 
a-going,  and  the  work  was  soon  finished.  I 
hate  an  Enghshman  as  I  hate  sour  grapes. 
What  say  you,  sir  Knave?"  he  continued, 
famiUarly  slapping  Dillon  on  the  left  shoulder. 

The  latter,  in  a  reply  of  three  words,  which 
he  took  as  many  minutes  to  utter,  entirely 
coincided  with   his  free-and-easy  interlocutor. 
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and  then  continued  silent;  but  applauded 
everything  the  other  uttered,  with  a  grin  of 
intelligible  approbation. 

"  'Tis  odd  thoV'  continued  the  first  speaker, 
"  that  he's  had  cunning  enough  to  baffle  the 
hungry  jackals  that  hunt  for  the  hons  of  state  ; 
for  they  see  far  and  scent  acutely.'' 

''  My  wig  to  the  tuft  of  a  Jew's  whisker, 
but  he's  abroad  in  disguise.  He's  no  doubt 
got  some  beggar's  rags  upon  his  broad  back, 
which  I'd  give  a  good  day's  ration,  aye,  and 
another  added,  to  strip  from  his  bare  bones, 
and  leave  him  with  the  marks  of  his  country 
upon  him,  which  are  no  more  to  be  mistaken 
than  the  long  ears  of  a  Spanish  post-horse.  I 
could  desire  no  better  sport  than  just  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  gripe  of  those,  who  will  find 
the  way  to  take  care  of  him  when  they  once 
again  lay  their  official  paws  upon  the  hem  of 
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his  new  garment.  He's  the  product  of  a 
country  which  I  loathe  worse  than  a  woman 
with  a  beard.  *Twould  be  a  good  day's  work 
to  tear  off  his  disguise,  for  I'm  sure  he's  prowl- 
ing about  under  a  sheep's  hide  somewhere.  I 
should  like  to  pocket  a  sample  of  the  State's 
benevolence,  in  the  way  of  reward  for  catching 
a  stray  thief.  Who  knows,"  said  he,  turning 
abruptly  towards  the  Fellow  Commoner,  "  but 
this  stammering  knight  of  the  stable  may  be 
some  knave  in  a  calTs  suit  V 

Dillon,  with  a  ready  presence  of  mind, 
laughed  and  said,  after  the  struggle  of  a  full 
minute,  "  Aye,  who  knows  r^' 

The  perfect  indifference  with  which  he  met 
the  question,  seeming  to  treat  it  as  a  very  sage 
joke,  immediately  lulled  the  Frenchman's  sus- 
picions, if  he  really  entertained  any.  The 
h^^'arty  chuckle  of  dehsht  that   followed  from 
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our  hero  when  anything  was  said  to  the  preju- 
dice  of  the  Englishman,  together  with  the  bad 
wine,  of  which  the  party  had  by  this  time 
swallowed  sufficient  to  bhnd  an  elephant, 
turned  the  current  of  their  thoughts  another 
way,  and  the  fictitious  postilion  quitted  the 
cabaret  without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  as  to 
his  real  personahty.  He  was,  however,  a  good 
deal  startled  at  the  intimation  which  the 
Frenchman  expressed  of  his  being  abroad  in 
disguise,  but  considered  that  the  best  way  to 
quiet  surmise  would  be  to  visit  the  cabaret  daily 
as  usual,  until  he  should  succeed  in  finally 
quitting  Paris.  The  more  he  reflected  upon 
his  position,  the  less  practicable  did  his 
dehverance  appear  :  still  he  was  determined 
to  attempt  it  without  loss  of  time,  as  the 
danger  of  discovery  ever}'  moment  increased. 
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That  evening  Phoebe  met  her  lover,  as  usual, 
under  the  bridge,  and  with  her  he  arranged  the 
following  mode  of  escape.  She  was  to  hire  a 
small  unfurnished  cottage,  about  six  miles  out  of 
the  French  capital,  and  send  the  furniture  from 
Paris  in  a  covered  cart.  By  a  liberal  bribe  the 
carman  was  to  be  persuaded  to  allow  Dillon  to  be 
put  into  his  vehicle  under  the  furniture,  Phoebe 
representing  him  as  anxious  to  get  secretly  out 
of  the  city  in  order  to  escape  the  pressing  im- 
portunities of  creditors  who  were  pursuing  him 
with  legal  processes.  This  plan  was  soon  pro- 
posed and  Phoebe  about  to  depart,  when  a  man 
appeared  under  the  archway.  His  figure  being 
reheved  by  the  distant  sky  as  he  entered,  was 
distinctly  perceptible  to  the  lovers ;  but,  as  it 
was  very  dark,  and  they  stood  against  the  but- 
tress of  the  arch,  they  were  not  visible  to  the  in- 
truder, who  advanced  slowly,  placing  his  hand 
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against  the  wall  in  his  progress  till  it  came  in 
contact  with  Dillon's  shoulder,  which  he  grasped 
firmly. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed anxiety. 

Our  hero  immediately  recognised  the  voice 
of  his  late  persecutor.  Finding  himself  near 
the  man  who  had  so  grievously  injured  him, 
his  first  impulse  was  revenge  ;  but  swayed  by 
that  instinctive  caution  which  instantly  turned 
the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  upon  his 
own  personal  safety,  he  resolved  to  maintain 
his  incognito,  hoping  thus  to  get  out  of  the 
toils  of  his  vigilant  and  ferocious  foe.  Tlie 
moment,  however,  that  he  began  to  stammer, 
whether  there  was  something  in  his  voice  which 
the  keen  and  insatiable  passions  of  the  French- 
man recognised,  or  that  his  suspicions  were 
otherwise    excited,    is   a   matter    only   to    be 
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guessed,  but  he  immediately  cried,  twisting  his 
hand  in  Dillon's  collar — 

"  Oh  yes,  stammering  is  a  convenient  sub- 
terfuge, but  I  sha'nt  quit  my  hold  until  you 
prove  yourself  a  Frenchman,  and  that,  I  take 
it,  will  be  a  greater  perplexity  than  a  Chinese 
puzzle." 

Phoebe,  in  spite  of  her  agitation,  did  not 
utter  a  word ;  knowing  that  any  appeal  to  the 
compassion  of  the  man  who  had  so  unexpect- 
edly intruded  upon  their  privacy  would  be  like 
the  attempt  to  check  a  mountain  torrent  with 
a  Imtterfly's  wing.  She  stood  struggling  with 
her  terrors,  over  which  she  obtained  sufficient 
mastery  not  to  confirm  the  intruder's  sus- 
picions. 

The  Supralapsarian,  \\4th  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  subdued  his  anger,  and  still  resorted  to 
his  stammering  ;  treating  his  seizure  as  a  some- 
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what  rude  joke,  at  which  he  affected  to  laugh, 
and  declaring  in  accents  scarcely  articulate? 
^'  That  he  must  have  been  mistaken  for  some 
one  else." 

"  It  may  be,  but  we  shall  see.  I  watched 
the  wench  here  who  follows  you  as  a  crow 
follows  a  carcass,  and  why  she  should  come 
under  the  dirty  arch  of  a  bridge  to  meet  a 
ragged,  stammering  postilion  I  can*t  for  the 
life  of  me  see;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  more 
in  this  same  ragged,  stammering  postilion  than 
appears  on  the  outside.  But  the  matter  can 
soon  be  set  at  rest;  if  you  are  what  you  as- 
sume to  be,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
overhauled.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  1  suspect 
you  to  be  an  Enghshman  to  whom  I  lately 
gave  an  ugly  poke  in  the  stomach  for  his  in- 
solence, and  got  put  into  prison  for  thieving. 
He  bears  the  mark  of  the  former,  I'U  be  boundj 
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though  he  has  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
latter." 

Phoebe's  alarm  now  got  the  better  of  her 
prudence,  and  she  pleaded  strongly  for  Dillon's 
release. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  Frenchman,  with  a  tri- 
umphant chuckle,  "  this  looks  something  like  a 
confirmation  of  a  shrewd  guess.  But  it  won't 
do,  he  must  be  stripped  of  this  mummer's  gear, 
and  if  he  bear  the  mark  of  his  punishment,  well 
— if  not,  he  may  go  abroad  again,  and  there^s 
no  harm  done." 

An  ancient  bard  has  said,  perhaps  with  more 
beauty  than  truth — 


Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Everything  that  lives  or  grows  : 
Love  doth  make  the  heavens  to  move. 
And  the  sun  doth  burn  in  love. 
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Love  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke. 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  oak ; 
Under  whose  shadows  Uons  wild, 
Soften'd  by  love,  grow  tame  and  mild.* 

But  the  Frenchman,  though  no  hero,  was  more 
savage,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tamed  by  such 
sweet  influence. 

Dillon,  now  finding  that  he  was  clearly  dis- 
covered through  his  disguise,  no  longer  at- 
tempted to  conceal  what  was  but  too  evident ; 
and  therefore,  putting  a  bold  face  upon  the 
matter,  he  said — 

'^  Well,  you  have  guessed  rightly,  and  what 
then?" 

"Only  that  you  must  back  to  your  old 
quarters  for  a  few  weeks,  when  you  will  be 
removed,  for  country  air,  to  a  nice  snug  little 

*  Giles  Fletcher. 
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station,  where  rogues  labour  for  their  daily- 
bread,  with  sometimes  a  couple  of  initials 
signed  upon  their  shoulders  that  water  won't 
wash  out/' 

"  Thank  you  for  your  information,  but 
perhaps  you  know  by  this  time  that  I  don't 
submit  to  another  man's  will  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  I  tell  you  honestly,  that  in  the 
present  instance  I  shall  dechne  becoming  your 
companion.  Let  me  tell  you  further  that,  if 
you  don't  this  moment  quit  my  presence,  I'll 
give  your  scurv'y  head  such  a  scrubbing 
against  this  wall  that  it  shall  be  your  memorial 
for  at  least  a  month  to  come  how  an  honest 
Englishman  can  l^affle  the  villany  of  a  French 
rogue." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  other,  suddenly 
laying  his  hand  upon  our  hero's  collar  which  he 
had  relinquished,  and  calling  to  persons  whom 
he  had  evidently  stationed  at  a   short  distance 
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with  orders  to  await  such  a  signal.  Dillon 
excited  by  the  man's  malignity,  instantly 
dragged  him  towards  the  water,  relieved  him- 
self from  his  grasp,  and  with  the  force  and  skill 
of  a  practised  gymnastic,  flung  him  into  the 
river  that  flowed  sluggishly  at  his  feet.  Before 
his  myrmidons  could  rescue  him  he  had  twice 
sunk,  and  was  drawn  out  of  the  turbid  stream 
in  a  state  of  insensibiUty. 

Dillon  seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
quietly  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  captors.  A  fiacre  was  provided,  and  he 
was  put  into  it,  between  his  old  foe  and  a 
stout  Frenchman ;  the  former  reeking  with  his 
late  bath,  the  latter  scarcely  less  moist,  having 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  snatching  his  em- 
ployer from  a  watery  death.  Poor  Phcebe  was 
left  to  return,  in  solitary  dejection,  to  her 
lodging,  where  she  reheved  her  agony  by  a 
flood   of  tears.     Hers,   however,    was    not   a 
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soul  to  despair.  She  had  tliat  lofty,  but  still 
seasonable  reliance  upon  the  providential 
agency  of  Him  who  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
human  destinies,  which  satisfied  her  that  what- 
ever He  decreed  was  for  good ;  and,  therefore, 
she  resolved  to  look  forward  with  a  resigned 
purpose  of  endurance  to  the  great  Giver  of  life 
whether  these  might  terminate  in  weal  or  in 
woe.  She  fully  concurred  with  a  charming  old 
poet — 

Yet  if  affliction  once  her  wars  begin. 

And  threat  the  feebler  sense  with  sword  and  fire. 
The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in. 

And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire  ; 
As  spiders  toach'd  seek  their  web's  inmost  part — 

As  bees  in  storms  back  to  their  hives  return. — 
a\s  blood  in  danger  gathers  to  the  heart ; 

As  men  seek  towns  when  foes  the  country  bum. 
If  aught  can  teach  us  aught,  affliction's  looks. 

Making  us  pry  into  ourselves  so  near. 
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Teach  us  to  know  ourselves  beyond  our  books. 
Or  all  the  learned  schools  that  ever  were.* 

Meanwhile  our  hero  was  borne  to  the  poHce 
office,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  Bicetre, 
between  two  gendarmes.  Here  he  was  thrust 
into  a  dungeon,  cold,  damp  and  cheerless.  The 
only  Ught — the  only  air  was  admitted  through 
the  door,  and  so  fetid  was  the  atmosphere  that 
he  could  scarcely  breathe.  He  was  now  under 
the  vigilance  of  an  old  but  hale  ruffian,  who  had 
grown  grey  in  prison  semce,  and  was  valued 
for  those  qualities  in  his  nature,  only 
approved  of  by  the  devil  and  Ministers  of 
State.  Before  the  heavy  iron  door  was  closed 
upon  the  prisoner  he  was  told  that  the  first 
part  of  his  sentence,  exposure  on  the  pillory 


*  Sir  John  Davies,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
■who  died  1626. 
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would  be  executed  upon  him  the  fourth  day 
following. 

Dillon  was  not  disposed  to  make  a  compa- 
nion of  the  brute  before  him,  who  finding  that 
his  charge  was  sullen,  said  with  a  husky  gurgle 
of  the  throat,  "  Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  teach 
me  that  a  toad  can't  crow.  All  I've  got  to  say, 
before  I  bid  you  good  night,  is,  that  there 
lies  a  pitcher  of  prison  water  in  the  corner,  and 
a  crust  of  prison  bread  beside  it.  There's 
some  straw  in  t'other  corner — not  over  dry, 
but  we  don't  provide  down  for  jail-birds — they 
must  lie  on  their  own."  So  saying,  he  locked 
the  door,  and  left  Dillon  to  his  meditations. 

These  were,  to  the  last  degree,  melancholy. 
His  notions  of  predestination  were  a  good  deal 
shaken  by  this  second  shock,  and  his  spirit  was 
already  sinking  under  the  prop  of  an  erroneous 
creed.  He  began  to  think  that,  in  this  world, 
a   man    cannot   ensure   happiness    as   he   can 
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property; — that  though  it  has  its  Ughts  and 
shadows,  the  Hghts  are  frequently  false,  but  the 
shadows  never.  He  could  now  have  sung 
earnestly  and  ^vith  a  full  heart — 

I  know  my  life's  a  pain,  and  but  a  span  ; 

I  know  my  sense  is  mock'd  in  ev'ry  thing ; 
And,  to  conclude,  I  know  myself  a  man. 

Which  is  a  proud — and  yet  a  wretched— thing. 
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